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THE RIGHT OF RULING ELDERS TO IMPOSE HANDS IN THE ORDI< 
NATION OF MINISTERS OF THE WORD, SHOWN OUT OF THE APOS- 
TOLIC AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH.* 


There is but one hypothesis upon which, consistently with the 
Scriptures, Ruling Elders can be excluded from the right of impos- 
ing hands in the ordination of ministers, and that is, that they are 
not Presbyters—that they do not belong to that class of officers, who, 


* We venture to print, without the knowledge of the author of this lucid 
and conclusive argument, a paragraph of the private letter which accompa- 
nied it; which our readers will doubtless agree with as, contains matter wur- 
thy of itself to be seriously pondered, and which cannvt fail to impart addi- 
tional interest and importance to the article itself, and to the subjects which it 
treats. We presume it will at last become evident that something more is 
needed than votes organized ont of doors and forced by the previous question 
through our church courts; something weightier than supercilious dicta, settling 
‘the gospel according to the seminaries;” something more thorough than 
newspaper claims, founded on a ministry “ thirty-five” years long, and de- 
nunciations of all ministries that are less than ‘‘ fifteen” years long ; some- 
thing beyond “Board power or Agency power ;” something a little different 
from crude Assembly papers, and speeches, however “ unanswerable ” their 
authors may have thought them before they were answered ;—in short, that a 
real and thorough discussion of the matter, by men who have patiently exain- 
ined it, and are capable of feeling the force of truth, must be resorted to, if 
the church would escape disgrace as well as revolution. For our own part, 
we sincerely confess that the most humiliating part of the whole affair, up to 
the present writing, is the state of knowledge and thought, information and ca- 
paeity, revealed by those who have, in speeches and in print, pretended to ar- 

ue against the rights of the Elders and the freedom of the church; and we 
do humbly conceive—that if these things were a fair sample—the claim of a 
learned ministry set up by our church, would be the most unblushing piece of 
effrontery which this generation has produced. 


“ My Dear Brotuer,—In conformity with my promise, I send you an arti- 
cle upon the right of Ruling Elders to impose hands in the ordination of min- 
isters. I have confined my argument exclusively to the constitution and usage 
of the Apostolic and Primitive Church. It was my intention, at first, to have 
noticed some of the general principles upon which the right has been denied ; 
but [ soon found that the limits of a single article were too narrow to allow so 
extensive discussion: and, upon the whole, I thought more good would be 
done by drawing attention to that branch of the subject discussed in my piece. 
I know not how to account for it, that there is so much ignorance among our 
ministers and churches in regard to the distinctive features of our system. 
Our name is derived from our form of government, and the characteristic 
element of that form is the importance which we attach to Ruling Elders, in 
contradistinction from Preachers. To say, therefore, thata Ruling Elder is 
not entitled to the appellation of Presbyter, either in conformity with Scrip- 
ture usage or primitive antiquity, is just to say, that the fundamental princi- 
ple of our polity is a human institution. The essay which I send you, though 
short and simple, has really been the fruit of much patient study and labori- 
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when assembled in council, prossess according to Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 14, 
the right in question. If they are recognized in the Word of God as 
Presbyters, they are certainly entitled to be members of the Presby- 
tery, and as certainly endowed with all the Presbyterial authority 
which attaches to any of their brethren. The whole controversy 
then, must turn upon the question, whether or not they are scriptural 
Presbyters? What then is a Presbyter? 

I have no hesitation in asserting, that the fundamental idea con- 
veyed by the term as a title of office, is that of legitimate authority to 
rule or govern. The princes of tribes and the heads of families in 
the Jewish State were denominated Elders, because they were in- 
vested with subordinate jurisdiction in the conduct of the common- 
wealth. How such an application of the term originated, it is not, 
perhaps, important to determine; but whatever reason we may 
choose to assign—whether it be that in the origin of states, superior 
age as implying superior wisdom and experience was the first pre- 
requisite to official elevation, or whether it be that the reverence and 
esteem, the veneration and respect, which should always be accord- 
ed to the hoary head, were intended by a delicate allusion, to be 
transferred to rulers; certain it is, that among all nations whose in- 
stitutions are known to us, terms which in their private and personal 
applications are descriptive only of superior age, are found as titles 
of authority and place. In their appropriation to stations of distinc- 
tion in the state, they lose all reference to private and personal cha- 
racteristics. In their public applications they cease to designate a 
man, and are used exclusively to designate an office. The Jewish 
Elder and the Roman Senator retained these titles of rank and au- 
thority, however few their years, or limited their wisdom. In the 
Jewish Synagogue, from which the word was confessedly introduced 


ous investigation. I gave particularly the Apostolic Fathers, a careful peru- 
sal in order to see what their testimony actually was, and I formed my own 
opinions without]looking into the beoks which profess to collect their testimony. 
I afierwards compared the results at which I had arrived with the labours of 
King and Bingham, and I saw nothing in them which induced me to change 
my opinion. Iam still persuaded that Presbyter means simply a Ruler, and 
that the office of preacher is a function superadded to the Presbyterate—that 
the Preacher in the primitive church was selected from the consistory, and in 
the age of Ignatius was distinguished from the Presbylers by the title of Bish- 
op, and that it was owing to accidental circumstances that the Presbyters ever 
came to be Preachers. I can trace in Ignatius the constitution of our own 
church. His extravagant language is certainly to be condemned; but I am 
inclined to think we err on the opposite extreme, and attach too little import- 
ance to the courts of God’s house. I have long been convinced that our pre- 
sent method of conducting the affairs of the church through institutions which 
can hardly be regarded as any thing more than secular corporations, is abso- 
Jutely fatal to our beautiful system. Boards have usurped the place of Pres- 
byteries, and the strength of the church is sought in them, rather than in the 
healthful action of the organization which God hath appointed. We have, in 
fact, two systems of polity—one in our constitution which is a dead letter, and 
another in vigorous operation, which like Pharaoh’s lean kine, eats up its ri- 
val. I was delighted to find that you were not ashamed to maintain the Di- 
vine right of Preshyterianism. Our ministers and Elders must be brought to 
this point before they will feel the obligation of trying their own system. And 
here let me add, that if you can possibly go on, you must not abandon your 
Magazine. Its influence is inereasing—many are inquiring for it who never 
loved it before, and I assure you, that your prospects are fairer now than I 
have ever known them to be.” 
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into the Christian Church, Presbyter and Ruler were synonymous 
terms. It would seem, indeed, that as these assemblies of the peo- 
ple were specially convoked to listen to the law, and to engage in 
acts of public adoration, to communicate oral instruction was no 
necessay part of the service. Hence there was no office in the 
Synagogues corresponding to the preacher of Christian Churches. 
Any who received permission from the Elders was at perfect liberty 
to address the people—an arrangement which could not have been 
admitted, if there had been any public functionary whose duty re- 
quired him to teach the congregation. To the Zakinim or Elders 
pertained the offices of government and discipline. They could bind 
and loose, and preside in the assemblies, but never seem to have 
looked on the imparting of oral instruction as any part of their ap- 
propriate functions. The angel of the Synagogue, if he were any 
thing more than a menial servant, probably received his appellation 
from the fact, that he acted as the messenger of the people to God 
in being the organ to express their prayers. 

It is manifest then, that Presbyter and Preacher were not originally 
interchangeable terms. There were Presbyters in the Synagogue, 
but no preachers. That the Apostles in transferring the word to the 
Christian Church, enlarged its common and received acceptation so 
as to include the additional idea of authority to teach, making a 
Christian Presbyter and Christian preacher equivalent expressions, 
is a proposition equally unsustained by scriptural usage or ecclesias- 
tical antiquity. That Presbyters as such were not entitled to preach, 
nor preachers as such entitled to rule, would seem to be an obvious 
conclusion, from the marked difference which the Apostle repeated- 
ly draws between the gift of teaching and the gift of government. 
Rulers and teachers are different endowments with which the as- 
cending Saviour furnished the Church—and no ingenuity of criti- 
cism can fasten the same signification upon such terms as doctrine 
and government. The miraculous gifts too, which according to 
Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 8, were speedily to cease, the gifts of prophecy, 
tongues and knowledge—all had evident reference to the function of 
teaching. ‘The extraordinary officers who possessed their endow- 
ments were certainly teachers ; and yet from the fact that they did 
not continue to adorn the Church, beyond the age of the Apostles, it 
may be safely inferred, that they were not Presbyters. Among the 
first permanent officers of the church, Ambrose enumerates “ rec- 
tores”’ or rulers. (Com. on Ephes. iv.) While, however, it was 
the specific duty of a Presbyter to rule, he who was a Presbyter 
might also be a teacher. There was nothing in the nature of the 
Presbyterial office to prevent the individual who filled it, from add- 
ing to its duties, the function of public instruction; and we have the 
testimony of Paul himself, that in the constitution of the Primitive 
Church, some of the Elders did in fact preach, while others confined 
themselves to the appropriate duties of the Eldership—that is, to 
government and discipline. ‘Let the Elders’’—says the Apostle, 
“that rule well, be counted worthy of double honor, especially they 
who labour in the word and doctrine.” 1 Tim. v. 17.* To rule 





* The interpretation given in the text, is certainly the obvious interpretation of 
this celebrated passage. For a full, complete, and satisfactory defence of this ancicnt 
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well was the duty of all Elders, regarded simply as elders; to labour 
in word and doctrine, was to do something more than the Presbyte- 
rate required, and therefore such persons were entitled not only to 
the respect which was due to Elders, but also to that which was due to 
preachers. From this passage, it would also appear to have been 
the custom in the Apostolic Church, to have selected the Preachers 
from the class of Elders. Instead of making an additional order in 
the church, the Apostles, it would seem, in the permanent arrange- 
ment of its constitution, required those who were to labour in word 
and in doctrine, to be also strictly and properly Presbyters.* Hence 
the common distinction between teaching and Ruling Elders. The 
distinction, however, is not strictly accurate. The Eldership as 
such never includes teaching—this 1s always a superadded function— 
and it is not in consequence of his Presbyterial authority that an El- 
der preaches. For obvious reasons, the Elder who preached would 
always be the Moderator or President of the council of his brethren, 
just as in the constitution of Presbyterian Churches, at the present 
day, the minister always moderates the session. Though they were 
all equal in office, and equal in jurisdiction, and all equally constituted 
the Bishops of the church, yet in the age immediately succeeding 
that of the Apostles, the term Bishop became generally restricted to 
the Presbyter who preached. An instance of a similar restriction of a 
generic term exists at the present day even among us. The word 
Pastor belongs as much to Elders as preachers, and yet is generally 
confined exclusively to preachers. Hence the limitation of the term 
Bishop should by no means astonish us. The reason of this restric- 
tion is to be sought in the fact, that he always presided over the Pres- 
bytery. He differed from his brethren in nothing but the authority 
to preach and to dispense the Sacraments—the dispensation of the 
Sacraments being in fact only a symbolical method of preaching, and 
therefore, an exclusive function of the preacher’s office. It was in 
consequence of possessing this power and this alone that he was enti- 
tled, according to the Apostle, todowble honor. He shared in a larger 
degree, the affections of the people, and received from his associates 
in office the high distinction of a permanent Presidency. It is clear 
from all the documents of early antiquity, that preaching was the 
leading and characteristic distinction of him who received the special 
appellation of Bishop. He preached by an inherent right—it pertain- 
ed to his office, and he was bound under solemn sanctions to dispense 
the word and sacraments.t Those, on the other hand, who retained 





and general exposition, meeting all the arguments of Scultetus, Erastus, Bilson, Sa- 
ravia, Mead, Grotius, Hammond, and Mosheim, see Owen on the true nature of 
the Gospel Church, chap. 7, vol. 20, works. With Owen concur Calvin, Came- 
ron, McKnight, Rosenimuller, and the vast majority of Protestant writers. 


* The following passage from Jerome may be regarded as proof of some such 
permanent arrangement; ‘‘Alexandriae a Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclam 
et Dionysium Episcopos, Presbyteri semper unum ex se electum, in excelsiori 
gradu collocatum, episcopum nominabant: quomodo si exercitus imperatorem 
faciat.”’ Ep. 85 ad Evang. 

+In Cyprian’s Letters, such phrases as ‘ Episcopo tractante—episce pos tra- 
cantes,”’ are continually recurring, showing that the ideas of a Bishop and preach- 
ing were continually associated in this Father’s mind. There is just as conclu- 
sive testimony to this point in the Epistle of Ignatius ty Polycarp. In chap. 6 of 
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the original name of Elders had no such inherent right. ‘It is not 
lawful,” says Ignatius, ‘ either to baptize or celebrate the eucharist 
without the bishop.” Again, ‘let no one perform any ecclesiastical 
office—(such as preaching or the sacraments) —without the bishop.” 
The same was determined in the Councils of Laodicea, Arles and To- 


ledo; and such also was the testimony of Tertullian, Jerome, and 
Ambrose.* 


We learn from Possidius, that until the time of Austin, in the Af- 
rican Churches, Elders were not permitted to preach in the presence 
of their Bishops; and only by his authority and as Ais substitute 
when the Bishop was absent. They did not officiate by virtue of any 


that Epistle, (Russell, vol. 2,p.75,) Bishops are called o:movoxos stewards, in 
evident allusion to 1 Cor. iv. 5, ‘‘ stewards of the mysteries of God ’’—that is— 
preachers of the Gospel and Dispensers of the Sacraments, Elders are called 
. %apedpos assessors—that is—assistants in council—a plain allusion to their authori- 
ty to rule; and deacons are called urnperas—servants—in allusion to their ser- 
vice—dispensing the bounties of the church. In the same Epistle he directs Poly- 
carp to speak to every one as God should give him help, and characterizes hi8 
flock as ‘‘disciples,”’ evidently presenting Polycarp in the light of a teacher- 
(Russell, vol. 2, p. 64.) In his Epistle to the Trallians, C. 3.—Russell, 2, 172, 
he directs them ‘‘ to reverence the deacons as an institution of Christ—to rever- 
ence the Bishop as the Son of the Father, and the Elders as the council of God.” 
Here is still the same distinction—the Son reveals the Father and the Bishop 
reveals, that is, teaches the truth, while the Presbyters are his assessors in coun- 
cil. If the reader wishes to see the respective qualifications of Bishops and Elders 
in the time of Ignatius and to be yet more fully satisfied that the one had primary 
reference to teaching, and the other to ruling, let him compare the Ist and 2d 
sections of the Epistle to Polycarp (Russell, 2, pp. 64, 65,) with the Epistle of 
Polycarp to the Phillippians, section 6. (Russell, vol. 2, p. 240.) Jt is plain also 
from the Apostolical Constitutions,that the peculiar duties ofa Bishop were precisely 
such as are now imposed upon those who in the Presbyterian church are now de- 
nominated Pastors. Vid: Lib. 2d. c. 27, 28, &c., and Lib. 8th, c. 4, 30,31. These 
testimonies might be indefinitely increased—but enough has been said to show the 
real distinction between a Bishop and an Elder. It was not a distinction of order 
or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In all acts of government and discipline, they 
were united, but one was a steward of the mysteries of God, a dispenser of the 
word and Sacraments; and the other was not. ‘The Bishop and Elders of Ignatius 
are precisely the Pastor and Sefsion of a Presbyterian congregation. So it was in 
the days of Cyprian, as might be shown at large. 


*Ignat. Epist. ad Smyr. c. 8, (Russell, 2, p. 50,)—‘‘ pandeis Xwpis Tov exisno~ 
Mou Ts WPATTETW Tw avnxovTwy Bia Thy ExxAnTiav—Ovx Eko ErTIV Ywpis Tou ET 
sonoTFOV, OUTE Banriley, ouTe ayamny mow. There is proof in this context, 
it may be observed, by the way, thatthe Bishop was simply the Pastor of the 
church, ‘* Wherever the Bishop appears, there let the multitude (the congrega- 
tion) be.’ Ozov av Davy o emiononos, exti To MANOS EGTHW. 

The Conncil of Arles, according to one reading, says ; Ut Presbyteri sine con- 
scientia Episcoporum nihil faciant—can. 19. ‘The Council of Laodicea says, (can. 
57, Labbi. 1. p. 1505,)—rovs mpecPurepous under mparren aver Ts yrwuns Tov 
emiaxormov. The Council of ‘Toledo says, (Labbi. 2. p. 1226,)—Sine conscientia 
autem episcopi nihil penitus faciendum—or as it is in the margin—nihil Presbyteri 
agere presumant.—'l'y these may be added xxxviii. can. Apost. Labbi. 1, p. 33. 

Dandi jus quidem, says ‘Tertullian de Buptismo, c. 17—summus sacerdos, qui 
est Episcopus: dehinc Presbyteri et Diaconi: non tamen sine auctoritate Episcopi, 
propter ecclesiae honorem. 

Jerome (Dial. cont. Lucif.) testifies: Inde venit ut, sine jussione Episcopi, neque 


Presbyter, neque Diaconus jus habet baptizandi. See also Ambrose de Sacrament, 
1. 3, ¢. 1. 
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power inherent in their order.* From the same authority, we gather 
that the custom of permitting them at all, was introduced from the 
Eastern Churches.t How is such language consistent with the sup- 
position, that they were ex officio ministers of the word? After the 
disturbance created by Arius, we are informed that the Presbyters of 
Alexandria were debarred from preaching by the authority of the 
Bishops.t Now, if they possessed the same divine right with him- 
self to dispense the word—if they had regarded themselves in any 
other light than as exercising a delegated trust, and acting under the 
responsibility of the Bishop, whose proper place it was to preach, 
how could they with a conscience void of offence, have submitted 
to such an edict from one who was not officially their superior? 
The truth is, it is perfectly preposterous to make Presbyter and 
preacher synonymous terms. To effect such a confusion of things 
separate and distinct, was the work of time. The custom of permit- 
ting the Elders to preach, originated in the first instance, from a laud- 
able desire on the part of the Bishops, to have their people instructed 
during their absence. What at first, however, was granted as an indul- 
gence, soon came to be demanded as a right, and the innovation did 
not stop with Elders. Even the Deacons, from a similar permission, 
granted under similar circumstances, claimed eventually to be preach- 
ers of the word and stewards of the mysteries of God. This was a more 
remarkable change than that which took place with reference to the 
Eldership. Here, an office notoriously instituted for the express pur- 
pose of protecting preachers from secular affairs undergoes a transform- 
ation so astonishing and wonderful, as to assume the very duties 
which it was intended to relieve. The same ambition which would 
prompt the Elders to aspire to the double honor which was due to 
the preacher's office, would prompt the Bishops to indulge their hu- 
mour ; since as the Presbyters expanded into Preachers, they them- 
selves would expand into Prelates. Hence from the common pride 
and vanity of both Bishops and Elders, preaching came eventually 
to be regarded as a necessary element of Presbyterial authority, 
though in the beginning it was unquestionably otherwise. Still, 
however, as late as the fourth century, when prelacy had made ex- 
tensive and formidable encroachments, and almost, if not entirely, 
obliterated the original application of the term Presbyter, we find 
some traces of the ancient constitution in the churches of Northern 
Africa. The Seniores plebis, who are confessed to have been eccle- 
siastical officers, were the Ruling Elders of the primitive age. Some 
learned men have been inclined to deny this position, because in 
the writings of the times, they are distinguished from Presbyters. 
But about this time, Presbyter had generally become a title of the 
ministry, and hence in distinguishing the Seniores plebis from Pres- 
byters the meaning is that they were not preachers, they were not 
the Presbyters of the day. This, however, is no sufficient proof that 





*Eidem, presbytero potestatem dedit coram se in ecclesia evangelium prae- 
dicandi ac frequentissime tractandi: contra usum quidem ac consuetudinem 
Africanarum ecclesiarum: unde etiam ei nonnulli episcopi detrahebant—Pos- 
tea bono precedente exemplo, accepta ub episcopis potestate, presbyteri non- 
nulli coram episcopis tractare coeperunt verbum Dei. Vit. Aug. c. 5. 

t Ibid. 

¢ Socrates, Lib. 5. Soz. Lib. 7. 
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they were not precisely the Presbyters who, in the times of the 
Apostle, were content to rule without attempting to preach; no more 
than the studied distinction which the writings of the Fathers make 
between Elder and Bishop proves that they were not originally the 
same. In the rapid tendencies to prelacy which the church was 
every where exhibiting, it is impossible to account for the introduc- 
tion of a class of officers so repugnant to the genius and spirit of the 
hierarchy as these Seniors of the people, at any period subsequent to 
that of the Apostles, and hence I am compelled to regi#d them as 
venerable monuments of a race, that was rapidly dying away. As 
Bishops had now discarded the ancient title of Presbyters and as- 
sumed the prerog-tives of prelacy, and as Presbyters had aspired to 
the more honorable functions of labouring in word and doctrine, 
these humble rulers were content to manifest their modesty and wis- 
dom by the unassuming and scriptural name of Elders of the people. 
(mpecRurepa tov Aaov.) 

From the preceding statements it appears that in the primitive 
and Apostolic Church, Presbyters as such, were simply and exclusive- 
ly Rulers. One of the Presbytery in each congregation was usually 
invested with authority to preach and dispense the sacraments, and 
became, in consequence, the permanent President of the body. 
This preaching Elder received in process of time, as his distinctive 
appellation, the title of Bishop, while the others continued to be 
called by the general name of office—Presbyters or Elders. The 
sole distinction in the first instance between the Bishop and the El- 
ders, lay simply in the power of preaching. It was his privilege and 
duty, by virtue of his office ; but it did not pertain to the essential 
nature of the Presbyterate. Gradually, however, from indulgence 
on the part of the ministers, and ambition on the part of the rulers, 
they began to labour as preachers of the Gospel, so that in process of 
time, Presbyter lost its original meaning of Ruler, Bishop lost its 
primitive meaning of preacher, and those who ought to have been 
rulers became ministers, and those who ought to have been ministers 
became Prelates: and Diocesan Episcopacy, with all its abomina- 
tions, was established upon the ruins of Parochial Presbytery. This 
view of the primitive constitution of the church reconciles the testi- 
mony of the ancient Fathers, which, upon any other hypothesis, is 
full of contradiction and absurdity ; and certainly accords with the 
obvious interpretation of the accounts which are furnished in the 
Acts and Epistles touching the organization and arrangement of the 
chivches founded by the Apostles. As then Ruling Elders are 
strictly and properly the Presbyters of Scripture, they are, according 
to the Apostle, entitled to day on hands in the ordination of ministers. 
The argument is as simple as it is irresistible. The imposition of 
hands is the prerogative of Presbytery,—Presbytery is composed ex- 
clusively of Presbyters—Presbyters are strictly the Rulers of the 
church—therefore, Presbytery consists of rulers, and therefore rulers 
are entitled to ordain. Every proposition in this chain is sustained 
by express words of Scripture. There is no possibility of excluding 
Ruling Elders from the right to impose their hands, without shewing 
in the. first instance that they are not Presbyters, or what is the same, 
that a Presbyter must necessarily be a Preacher. When this last 
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proposition is established, Ruling Elders may not only give up the 
right to ordain, but every other right which pertains to their office. 
They become a mere human appendage to the church; officers of 
man’s institution, whom it is presumption to admit into ecclesiastical 
courts. Presbyterianism stands or falls with the distinction between 
Ruling and Teaching Elders. There is, in addition to this Scriptu- 
ral argument, satisfactory proof that for three hundred years after the 
time of the Apostles, the right of the Presbyters to ordain Presbyters 
was univefWally acknowledged. The third canon of the fourth Council 
of Carthage provides, that in the ordination of Elders, while the 
Bishop of the church offered up the ordaining prayer, the whole 
Consistory or Presbytery should join with him in imposing hands 
upon the head of the candidate.* The Council of Ancyra, which 
was still earlier, recognizes the rights of city Presbyters to adminis- 
ter ordination even in different parishes from their own, with the con- 
sent of the Bishop.t That they could also participate in the ordination 
of Bishops, to say nothing of the testimony of Scripture in the case 
of Timothy—is decisively proved by the fact, that Pelagius, Bishop 
of Rome, was ordained by one Presbyter, in conjunction with two 
Bishops; and as the canons at the time required the presence of at 
least three Bishops, and as the ordination of Pelagius was admitted to 
be valid, a Presbyter must have been equal to a Bishop, and the im- 
position of his hands just as available.t To these cases may be add- 
ed the testimony of Firmilian, in the age of Cyprian. That Presby- 
ters however did not ordain by indulgence—as they preached and 
baptized, is clear from the oft repeated testimony of Paul, which 
vests an absolute right of ordination in the Presbytery. ‘All power 
and grace, says Firmilian,§ is constituted in the church where Elders 
preside and have the power of baptizing, confirming and ordaining.” 
Jerome distinctly asserts, that from the days of Mark the Evangelist, 
until the time of Heraclas and Dionysius, the Presbyters at Alexan- 
dria made their own Bishop. He was elected in the first place, 
from among themselves, and then ordained by the parochial Presby- 
tery, as Timothy was ordained by the Presbytery of Derbe or Lystra. 
This seems to be the obvious meaning of the words, and is a plain 
proof of the existence, in primitive times, of that arrangement to 
which we have already referred, by which the minister of the 
church—he who was to labour in word and doctrine, was required 
to be a Presbyter. © 

The argument from Scripture and antiquity might here be regard- 
ed as complete, and the right of Ruling Elders to impose hands in 


* Presbyter cum ordinatur, episcopo cum benedicente, et manum super ca- 
put ejus tenenti. etiam omnes presbyteri qui presentes sunt manus suas juxta 
manom episcopi super caput illius teneant.—Labbi, 2, p. 1199. 

xapemonorovs un ekewas mpeaButepous n Siaxovous serporoveiy, aAAw pande 
mpeaRutepous Toagws, xupes Tov EMIT PAM nya U%O TOU EMiTHOT OV [AETA YPLAUATLY, 
fy ETEpx Mapoixia.—Labbi, 1, p. 1461. 

¢ Lib. Pontif. Vit. Pelag. Dum non essent Episcopi, qui eum ordinarent, in- 
venti sunt duo episcopi, Joannes de Perusio et Bonus de Ferentino et Andre- 
as Presbyter de Sotia, et ordinaverunt eum. 

§Apud Cypr. Epist. 75.—Omnis potestas et gratia in ecclesia constituta sit 


ubi praesident majores natu, qui et bapiizandi et manum imponendi et ordi- 
nandi possident postestatem. 
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ordination unanswerably established, if it were not that a mass of 
testimony exists apparently inconsistent with this hypothe'’sis, which 
the interests of truth require to be explained. Bishops, it must be 
confessed, began at a very early period to be ordained by Bishops 
alone. According to the first Council of Arles, and the third of 
Carthage, the presence of at least three Bishops was necessary to 
give validity to the ordination of a Bishop. The Canons and Con- 
stitutions, which go under the name of the Apostles’-—though clearly 
the productions of a later age—required, as indispensable, the pre- 
sence of but two. These testimonies do not, as it is generally sup- 
posed, exclude Presbyters from participating in the process—though 
the presumption is, that as their co-operation was not regarded as es- 
sential, they soon ceased to unite with the Bishops in this act of ec- 
clesiastical authority. That they had the right to unite with them is 
plain, from the case of Pelagius. Now if, in the times of the Apos- 
tles, the parochial Presbytery was the proper ordaining body, how 
was so remarkable a change effected? How especially did it happen 
in so short a time that Ruling Elders should rarely exercise the right 
of ordination except in reference to their own associates? There are 
two causes which will be found, I apprehend, to explain the phe- 
nomenon. After the extraordinary officers of the church had ceased, 
it devolved, of course, upon the neighbouring churches to supply 
new congregations with ecclesiastical officers, and as it would be 
more convenient for the Pastors to meet—as they were the persons 
most likely to be known and most likely to be summoned to attend 
in Council—the Presbytery which ordained in new and vacant 
churches was composed, for the most part, of Preaching Elders or 
Bishops. Presbyters at first were not excluded—but as they were 
summoned only through their Pastors, and as all the neighbouring 
. pastors were summoned alike—a college of Elders could be easily 
constituted without their presence; and hence they, no doubt, soon 
ceased to appear. In a vacant church, the existing Eldership might 
have ordained, but as they had been always accustomed to the Pre- 
sidency of a Pastor, they would call in the neighbouring Bishops to 
assist them.* Hence there soon arose a distinction betwixt the me- 
thod of ordaining a Presbyter and the method of ordaining a Bishop. 
The one continued to be done by the parochial Presbytery, and the 
other was done by a Provincial Presbytery; and the canons which 
have already been noticed, and which are usually pleaded as proof 
of the exclusive right of Bishops to ordain, should, perhaps, be re- 
garded as only defining the number of ministers necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum of the Provincial Presbytery. There was no need to 
mention Elders because they were always found on the spot, in the 
case of vacant churches, without being gathered from other congre- 
gations, and because, in new churches, ministers being Elders, a true 
Presbytery existed though composed only of the rulers who preached. 


* The passage from Jerome has been already cited. It is a mistake to suppose 
that he has reference to the election of a Bishop, because, 1, that was done by 
the people, as Cyprian testifies, (Epist. 68.) and 2, the Bishop is spoken of as 
elected when the Presbyters do what is implied in the verb nominibant. How 
did the Presbyter Elect get the name of Bishop? Evidently by ordination. This 
installed him in the office, and of course, gave him the name. 
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Such a provincial Presbytery was evidently necessary—it was only 
a fuller development of the same principle on which the session was 
founded. In the age of Cyprian, however, it was an occasional not 
a permanent body as it is with us, which regularly met upon its own 
adjournment. It was called together, only when needed, to ordain 
a Bishop. In this way arose the distinction betwixt the ordination of 
Bishops and Elders. What was first a mere custom, originating in 
convenience, soon became the Jaw of the church. The change thus 
accidentally introduced was next confirmed by a miserable fallacy. 
Ordination was early regarded as a sort of spiritual generation of mi- 
nisters, and as like could only beget like, it was supposed impossible 
for those who could not preach to invest others with authority to do 
so. The ordainer could only transmit to the ordained the rights 
which he himself possessed—and hence Presbyters were regarded 
as incompetent from the nature of their duties to participate in the 
ordination of any but Presbyters, This false principle of itself, with- 
out any previous neglect on the part of the Elders, would have been 
sufficient to have excluded them from the Provincial Presbytery. 
An error of this sort is too strong for argument: ancient customs and 
prescriptive rights might have been pleaded in vain, and in spite of 
all the considerations drawn from Apostolic practice, the fallacy 
would have ultimately tnumphed. The power of a sophism to drown 
the voice of reason and Scripture may be seen in the case of tran- 
substantiation, which led to the withholding of the cup from the 
laity, though this measure of high-handed tyranny was in open de- 
fiance of law, precedent and truth. Combine this principle how- 
ever, with the previous neglect of the Elders, and the foundations of 
Prelacy are, open, palpable and clear. When the Presbyters were 
excluded from the Provincial Presbytery, Bishops became a distinct 
order, superior to Elders, and accountable only to God. Now that 
both these causes really existed as facts, cannot be denied. The let- 
ters of Cyprian show that it was the custom on the death of a Bishop, 
to issue such a circular to the neighboring Bishops, and that the pre- 
sence of all the Bishops in a Province at the ordination of a successor 
in the vacant church was usually requested.* The first canon of the 
fourth Council of Carthage, in prescribing the examination of the 
Bishop to be ordained, adds, that when he has given satisfaction 
touching his faith and qualifications, ‘‘ he should then be ordained by 
the consent of the clergy and people, and with the concurrence of the 
Bishops of the whole Province.’’t Other testimonies, to the same 
purport, might be easily collected, but the custom will hardly be dis- 
puted. That the erroneous conception in regard to the nature of or- 
dination, to which reference has been made, prevailed at an early 
period, may be gathered from the remark of Epiphanius, that “ the 
order of Bishops begets fathers to the church, which the order of 
Presbyters cannot do, but only begets sons by the regeneration of 
haptisms.” (Heres. 75.) This passage requires no comment.t If 


* Cyprian Epist. 68. 

+ Labbi 2. p. 1199. 

+ In the misconception of Epiphanius, we see the germ of the sacrament of or- 
ders. In such fatal and miserable blunders—such gross and flagrant fallacies, one 
is often reminded of the memorable parody of Johnson—‘* Who drives fat oxen 
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If these two causes, which unquestionably existed, were adequate to 
produce the effect, it is easy to explain how, consistently with the 
original right of Elders to ordain, they gradually ceased to exercise 
it, and eventually surrendered it in the case of Bishops. This hy- 
pothesis completely reconciles the apparently conflicting testimony 
of ancient documents. From Jerome we would infer, that it was 
the ancient custom of the Elders at Alexandria to ordain their own 
Bishop. From the authorities cited above, it would appear to have 
been the custom of the church to ordain a new Bishop by a council 
of his neighbours, of whom three were necessary to constitute a quo- 
rum. Both may have been true. In later times, we find no allusion 
to the Elders—their touch was profaneness—because the neighbour- 
ing Bishops had taken the matter in their own hands. The progress 
can be distinctly traced, by which the ordination of Bishops passed 
from the hands of the Parochial Presbytery to the Episcopal Council. 
That whole mass of testimony, therefore, which seems to vest the 
right of ordaining ministers, exclusively in the hands of ministers, is 
thus satisfactorily discarded, and the Divine authority of Ruling El- 
ders to impose hands in the ordination of preachers, 1s placed on an 
impregnable basis. 





THE LIAR-MURDERER. 


Our blessed Rede@mer has summed up in a single verse, (John, 
viii. 44.) the two great and essential characteristics of the enemy of 
souls. He is the father of lies; he is, from the beginning, a mur- 


must himself be fat.’’ It is to be regretted, that even in the Presbyterian church, 
there is too strong a disposition to look upon ordination as a mystic charm which 
communicates an invisible charisma to the person ordained, which he did not pos- 
sess before. Divested of all obscurity, it is evidently nothing more than a process 
or series of aets, by which the people of God and the rulers of His church man- 
ifest their conviction of a Divine call to the office of ruling or teaching. The 
people express their approbation by election—the Rulers of the church, after a 
full and thorough examination, express theirs by prayer and the imposition of 
hands. They declare in this way that the candidate before them is called of God 
to the Elder’s office. What is there in this, incunsistent with the character of him 
who rules? and why may not one ruler as well as another express his conviction 
that A. or B. is called of Gud, and. accordingly commend him by prayer and im- 
position of hands to the word of his grace? If the Presbyterial part of ordina- 
tion is not a sacrament but a simple act of government, I confess it passes my 
comprehension to perceive why an Elder may not join in it. If it were a sacra- 
ment, then it would be a seal of the covenant, and a symbol of its blessings. To 
administer it under such circumstances would be a virtwal preaching, and there- 
forea Ruling Elder could not do it. Hence, the session examines a man and ad- 
mits him to the communion of the church, but the Pastor alone baptizes. Bap- 
tism, however, does not admit the individual into the church—it is administered 
to him because he is in, and of course entitled to its privileges. The act of the 
session, of the paruchial Presbytery, admitted him—by their vote they ex- 
pressed their conviction that he was in the covenant, and, therefore, the pastor 
applies to him its precious seal——and so in reference to the Lord’s Supper. There 
is no alternative between making ordination a sacrament, and allowing Elders to 
unite in the process. One or the other must be done. 
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derer. Woful combination! A mind impervious to truth; a heart 
steeled against goodness. Such is Satan: the union of all that is 
false, with all that is malignant. 

From the creation of man, this faithless and pitiless enemy has 
pursued his steps. Endowed with transcendent force, urged for- 
ward by undying restlessness, labouring with sleepless energy, 
grasping at the universal dominion of nature, panting for the eternal 
ruin of human kind, eager only to dishonor the glorious name, and 
works, and truth of God, this great and bad Spirit, leading his im- 
mense, infernal hosts, seeketh only, and seeketh ceaselessly, whom 
he may devour, what he may pollute, how he may destroy. In 
Eden man listened to his seductions, and the wrath and curse of 
God against our undone race, was the first trophy of the great liar- 
murderer, in his pursuit of poor humanity. From Adam to Noah, 
“prince of this world,’ he nurtured it for that great catastrophe— 
which found eight souls with God, and sent untold myriads to wo. 
From Noah to Abraham, he seduced another world to perdition, and 
gloated once more, over the carcases of a nation putrid around the 
Red Sea, over the bones of seven nations more which might have 
paved Canaan, and over fallen Israel, save twomen The law itself, 
while it made sin abound, made the abounding triumphs of this de- 
mon of falsehood and blood but the more apparent; and when the 
God-man came to his own—even his own received him not, and the 
chosen people and visible church of the adorable God so delivered 
itself up to hell engendered madness, that they shouted—not Christ— 
but Barabbas,—we have no king but Cesar—upon us and upon our 
children be his blood! Oh! ruthless, piteous day! Ye will trust 
Satan, and not Jehovah? Oh! people laden with sins! And ye 
will trust him still, after eighteen centuries of tears? Ye will have 
Barabbas the murderer, Barabbas the rebel, Barabbas the robber,— 
the notable Barabbas will ye have; but Christ ye will not have? 
And so for weary centuries, victims all the while of robbery, sedi- 
tions, blood-guiltiness, and all notable villainies—ye choose Barabbas 
still! Ye will have no king but Cesar; and where is king Cesar 
now—and where are your fathers’ fathers—and all who, believing 
Satan, made and have kept that league with hell? Ye will share 
with the red-dragon, the shame of that precious blood? Ye will take 
upon your souls that stain, which eternity cannot efface? Ye will 
hang its infinite penalty for everlasting ages around the necks of 
children’s children? Oh! day of black renown to the murderer-liar, 
which gave him the dominion of an apostate church at the moment 
that he was cast out from being the prince of an apostate world! 

But all these triumphs cannot satisfy his vast, capacious perfidy. 
Ruin in Eden,—extinction, almost total, of the Adamic world, and 
pollution, scarcely less complete, of the Noacic—desolation to Israel— 
the blood of Calvary itself—these satisfy not; for the seed of the 
woman, may yet bruise the serpent’s head. Again, the mysterious 
wickedness—the mystery of iniquity—the vigor of the liar-murderer 
begins to work. He has defeated the covenant of works; why rot 
defeat the covenant of grace? He has won one church; why not 
win another’ He has persuaded them that were once God’s people, 
to reject and crucify their promised Lord; why may he not corrupt 
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those who once were not God’s people, to renounce him who was cru- 
cified for them? He may—he can—he will. Alas! he did. 

Forty days and nights—in the wilderness—he struggled personal- 
ly for the overthrow of the God-man. Defeated, overcome, con- 
founded; he, believing and trembling, yet abhorring and dreading, 
returned no more in person, till the fearful hour of the bloody sweat 
in Gethsemane. But he had his representative even amongst the 
chosen twelve ; for he who was the truth, said, even to Peter, ‘get 
thee behind me Satan,’”’—and of Judas, ‘one of you is a devil ;” 
and into this arch traitor’s heart, did he, the liar-murderer, put the 
hellish purpose to betray the Lord of glory. Can it be that even his 
cruelty relented? That even his perfidious heart was appalled? Or 
did he see dimly that this frightful crime—God’s chosen people :nur- 
dering God’s only Son—was more than even divine long suffering 
could endure, and must be pregnant with results in some way an- 
swerable to its own awful nature? Fearing to consummate an act, 
whose import must be tremendous, and might not be comprehended 
—can it be, that even he did, at the last moment, falter, and seek 
delay for further knowledge—and move the stern Roman to pause 
amid the vehement clamor for the blood of Jesus, and stir up the 
wife of Pilate, by horrible visions, to interpose her woman’s interces- 
sion for the Just One? He remembered Eve, by whom he had set 
up his dominion over the world. Did he seek, through Pilate’s wife, 
to arrest what he began to see, might be its overthrow ? 

The rending of the veil of the temple—the quaking of the earth 
with inward terror—the sun hiding in darkness his glorious light and 
refusing to make manifest the unparalleled deed—death trembling as 
one conquered, and relaxing his stiff, relentless grasp—the dead 
walking forth, awful arid the frighted multitudes—the manifest glo- 
ries of the risen and ascended Saviour—the sublime wonders of 
Pentecost—the perpetual witness of God himself by countless signs— 
captivity itself lead captive, and gifts to men, priceless and innumer- 
able; all these things only filled the soul of the liar-murderer with 
new conceptions of the extent to which his Judas, his Sanhedrim, 
his Herod, his Pontius Pilate, his bad, rebellious city, his corrupt, 
clamorous rabble of princes, nobles, priests, scribes, and pharisees, 
his hosts of immediate followers, his own ravening hate—had utterly 
undone him! And so the highest heavens resounded: ‘“ Now is 
come salvation, and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ; for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, 
which accused them before our God day and night.’’ And then fol- 
lowed the sorrowful lament; ‘‘ Woe to the inhabitants of the earth, 
and of the seas! for the devil is come down unto you, having great 
wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a short time.” —/(Rev. 
xii. 10, 12.) 

The judgment of the world had set; the deliverer of it had been 
offered up; the prince of it was judged; the great assize of forty 
centuries was closed ; the cause of poor humanity, which to men and 
angels, seemed so often lost—was won on Calvary ; the great paradox 
was solved—God’s hatred to sin—his love to sinners; the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world, was slain ; from thence- 
forth, what remained was for the crucified one to establish his con- 
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quests, to gather in his elect, to draw all unto him. Satan has lost 
the world. Henceforth his war is against the followers of the Lamb. 
He musters all his strength to seduce, to corrupt, to betray, to murder 
saint. He will be an angel of light—he will sit in the temple of God— 
he will profess that he is a God—he will conceal his lies, uttering them 
in hypocricy—he will do wonders so cunningly, that though they be 
feigned, they shall almost deceive the elect—he will even be like 
the Lamb in his outward pretending, and subdue to whispers his 
dragon voice—he will be servant of the servants’ God—Apostle, and 
successor of Apostles—if a prince, prince only of Apostles, that he may 
be vicar of Christ—he will draw the followers of Christ to himself, that 
he may more safely and more surely lead them to Christ—he will so 
love the saints, that he will teach the living ones to worship those 
who are dead—so reverence Jesus, that he will cause all men to 
worship his mother, his cross, the very bread and wine that represent 
his sacrifice—he will be so careful of God’s honour, that he will con- 
ceal his written word for fear men may pervert it—so submissive to his 
precepts. that he will do nothing without manufacturing a divine, 
traditional precept for it—he will be so jealous of the rights of Christ 
in and over his church, that he will pursue, with fire and sword, 
even the followers of Christ who will not confess allegiance to Christ’s 
vicar—he will so pity the nations of the earth, that he will accept 
their submission, and direct with absolute sway all their affairs in 
such a channel as to glorify St. Peter in the person of his successor ; 
in one word, the liar-murderer, will destroy the earth in the name of 
the Creator, corrupt the church in the name of God, persecute the 
saints in the name of Christ, pollute society in the name of religion, 
and demonstrate in the name of truth and charity, that he is the father 
and the pattern of liars and murderers. 

The Apostle John, as he stood upon the shore of his prison island, 
saw, rising out of the sea, a beast having seven heads and ten horns, 
upon his horns, ten crowns, and upon his heads, the name—blasphemy. 
To this fearful apparition, ‘‘ the dragon gave his power, his seat, and 
great authority.’’ And men “ worshipped the dragon”—and “ they 
worshipped the beast.” ‘And all the world wandered after the 
beast.”’—(Rev. xiii. 1—4.) That dragon, John himself informs us, 
“is the Devil and Satan.”—(Rev. xii. 9, and xx. 2.) Upon that 
beast, to which the dragon—who is Satan—gave ‘“ his power, his 
seat, and great authority, ” John saw, a woman sitting; a woman 
“having a golden cup in her hand, full of abominations and filthi- 
ness of her fornications: upon her forehead a name written, Mys- 
tery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots and Abominations of 
the Earth; a woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus:”—(Rev. xvii. 3—6.) A woman 
-is, throughout the Scriptures, the image of a church: a pure virgin, 
a chaste matron, representing a true and faithful church: a filth 
and vile prostitute, representing a corrupt and apostate church. 
When John saw a church in league with hell, polluted beyond utter- 
ance, and steeped in the blood of saints and martyrs, he says, “I 
wondered with great admiration.” And the angel, at once explained 
to him the frightful “‘ mystery of the woman, and of the beast that 
cariieth her.’”’—(Rev. xvii. 6, 7.) The dragon as already shown, is 
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Satan—the liar-murderer. The beast to whom he gave “his power 
and his seat, and great authority,”’ and on which the woman sat, had 
seven heads—which represent, saith the angel to John, in the first 
place, ‘‘ seven mountains on which the woman sitteth,’’—(verse 9)— 
to wit, the seat of the authority of the polluted, persecuting, hell 
leagued church: and in the second place, seven forms of supreme 
authority which had been and should be manifested in that seat of 
the woman’s accursed authority, (verses 10—11:) every head, 
that is, every mountain and every form of supreme authority, written 
over with blasphemy—blasphemy! And one of these forms of su- 
preme power, in that polluted seat of the woman’s authority—name- 
ly, the last form that shall exist there—is the beast himself on which 
she rode—being of the seven, but himself the eighth ; that is, essen- 
tially the prolongation of the seventh, though in truth. an eighth, a 
blasphemous pope, successor to a blasphemous emperor—in the same 
spot: and he shall be followed by no new authority—but “ goeth 
into perdition.’””—(verse 11.) And the beast had ten horns—crown- 
ed horns—on every horn a crown. These, saith the angel, are ten 
kingdoms, which as yet, (to wit, while he spoke to John in Patmos,) 
have not arisen ; they shall arise hereafter, when the beast himself 
arises : synchronously with the beast himself, shall the kingdoms of 
the crowned horns arise ; kingdoms like-minded with the beast, and 
submissive to him; kingdoms warring with the Lamb—but at last to 
be overcome by him;—(verses 12—14,)—the kingdoms in short, 
foretold by Daniel from of old, and into which the Roman world, 
during the barbarian inundations, subsided after the fall of the Ro- 
man power in the West—and amidst which, and along with which, 
antichrist arose. And what vile, horrible, false, bloody church 
that is which this Mother of Harlots represents—doubt not, saith the 
angel, for ‘‘ the woman which thou ¢*.,est, is that great city which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth ;’"—(verse 18 ;)—that imperial, 
eternal, all-conquering Rome—standing, while John listened, and the 
angel expounded unto him these awful visions—the undisputed mis- 
tress of the world—wielding an iron sceptre over “‘ peoples, and mul- 
titudes, and nations, and tongues,’’ (verse 15.) Behold the vast, 
predicted sway of the liar-murderer, over prostrate nations—by means 
of that accursed beast, the possessor of ‘‘ his power, his seat, and 
great authority,”"—upon whom sits the false, bloody, filthy, apostate, 
foredoomed Church of Rome! 

In this community,—Catholic—Roman—Apostolic—miscalled a 
church,—miscalled holy—there are, or rather were, two elements, 
the opposite of each other, which must be carefully distinguished. 
There was once a true church of the Lord Jesus in the city of Rome. 
Glorious confessors, blessed martyrs were there. Tender virgins 
there, were thrown to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, that heathen 
matrons might feast their eyes on the cruel death pangs of Christ’s gen- 
tlest lambs. The noblest Romans of them all, died for a show there, 
for Jesus’s sake—for vile ruffians, the height of whose dignity and joy, 
was bread and games—panem ac ludes,—bread and games—panem 
ac ludes,—for which the unwashen villains sold their country and 
their liberties, and clamoured day and night. How long the spirit of 
this early church lingered in apostate Rome—how far it mingled 
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with and controled her first crimes and lies—what remnant of it may 
yet tinge the lowest border of the lowest strata of the oppressed na- 
tions which own her sv ay; is not for man to say. Come out of her 
my people—saith the long-suffering God; so his poor, scattered, 
mourning children—one here, and one there—may still linger for- 
lorn and sad amid blackness and ferocity, seeking peace and finding 
none. Let the loud cry therefore be lifted up by every voice in 
Christendom,—‘‘Come out of her my people, that ye be not partakers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.’ And if they 
come not, let their blood be upon their own heads. Again it is true 
there were once in Rome, those “beloved of God, called to be 
saints;” for that chief of saved sinners, ‘‘ Paul, servant of Jesus 
Christ,’ has left to us an Epistle expressly written to them ; and of 
all the churches planted by the Apostles, of all the Epistles written 
by the Apostles—not one Epistle has so marvellously accomplished 
its testimony against those to whom it was written,—not one church 
has so long, so fully, so clearly demonstrated, by its fate, the truth of 
God. ‘ Boast not against the branches” was the faithful and prophetic 
warning. ‘ But if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the root 
thee. Thou wilt say then, The branches were broken off, that I 
might be graffed in. Well; because of unbelief, they were broken 
off ; and thou standest by faith. Benot high-minded, but fear: for if 
God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also spare not 
thee.” (Rom. xi. 18—21.) She was high-minded, she did not fear, 
she did boast, she did not stand by faith; and God did not spare 
her. Nay, her case is this much worse than that of the Jews, that 
they were the natural branches, and being broken off, might be graffed 
in again; but Rome is the wild olive, and being broken off, can 
be no more graffed back. In all the Word of God, there is nothing 
more remarkable than the utter difference which every where ob- 
tains between his mode of speaking of the Jewish and the Roman 
apostacies. To the latter there is neither promise, nor exhortation to 
repent; but only wrath and wo, and the quenchless hate of an in- 
sulted God: to the former, pity, and boundless love, and promises 
overflowing with grace, mercy and peace, yet to be fulfilled in peer- 
less glory. It is not then this early Christian Rome, nor the feeble 
remnants of long rejected truth that may yet linger in obscurity 
amidst her ruins: it is Papal Rome, the mother of harlots and of 
abominations, the vile, drunken harlot, with hands and face and rai- 
ment smeared with Christian blood ; this is the last, great, master 
piece of the liar-murderer. 

‘‘ When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own : for he is a liar, 
and the father of it.” “ There is no truth in him.” —(John viii. 44.) 
Such is the testhmony of him who cannot lie. What truth then 
could there be in that hateful beast, whom this father of lies made 
his vicar, or in that polluted harlot who sat, in infamous state, upon 
him? Dragon, beast, and harlot—all alike, liars—slanderers—per- 
fidious—haters of all truth—mockers of it, scoffers at it, their lives, 
their conduct, their principles, their speech, their very being, one 
constant, false witness against the truth, one ceaseless effort to turn 
the truth into a lie—one vast, continual perjury! Truth, the first, 
most glorious, most essential attribute of Jehovah,—the basis of his 
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eternal throne, the very essence of all his acts, and of every manifesta- 
tion he maketh of himself: truth, the other name of him who is the way 
and the life; of him, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning; truth, the glorious object of all intelligent search in this 
world of chaos, the image of that sublime rectitude from which we 
are fallen, and in being restored to which in knowledge and holiness, 
we are restored to the lost image of God himself; truth, the bond 
that holds the universe together, that keeps man united with man in 
every portion of his social existence, that fixes the trust of our hap- 
less race to the throne of the infinite and eternal one; truth, the 
grandest, the simplest, the loveliest, the sublimest of all abstract con- 
templations, the sweetest, the bravest, the wisest, the most effective 
of all practical existences; this is the object of quenchless abhor- 
rence to the dragon, the beast, and the harlot, the murderer-liar and 
his accomplices. What lies has not Rome told and acted, coined, ~ 
certified, sworn to, with a four-fold perjury, against God, against his 
truth, against his saints, and against human kind? Is there one at- 
tribute of God that has not been traduced by Rome? One act of 
his administration of which she has ever spoken, that she has not 
borne false witness of it? Is there one essential doctrine of religion, 
natural or revealed, that she has not denied, perverted, or obscured ? 
One lie of Paganism, Heathenism, Judaism, or even Atheism itself, 
which she has not stamped, in its ultimate and essential foundation, 
if not in its manifested blackness, with the feigned approval of hea- 
ven? Has she even spoken of God’s saints but to villify and degrade 
them? Has she even fulfilled one hope of the human race, ever 
failed to betray every trust reposed in her, ever omitted to prove her- 
self false, recreant, faithless, perfidious, to all, every where, in all 
time, that put confidence in her truth? Idem—semper—ulbique—is 
her boastful claim ; and it is true in the most fearful of all senses. 
Mystery—blasphemy—mystery—blasphemy—every where, always, 
unchangeably false ; so pronounceth God against Rome, and so hea- 
ven, and earth and hell attest. 

It is an easy transition, to pass on from hatred of truth to hatred of 
all who love truth. The murder of God’s saints seems to us poor, 
dim sighted mortals, a more atrocious form of crime than the hatred 
of that divine light in which these saints walk: but, in reality, it is 
a mere dependent accident—a palpable manifestation—the concrete 
form of the abstract enormity. So God puts together the two 
charges in one count of the indictment—perfidious liar against all 
truth, and pitiless murderer of all who love truth, art thou, oh! drag- 
on. This terrible blood-guiltiness of the liar-murderer, has a double 
manifestation ; first, in his direct shedding of the blood of the righte- 
ous, by means of his agents and followers; and, secondly, in his lead- 
ing on the wicked to such enormous crimes, that the wrath of God 
overtakes them even here. Equally, in both cases, he feasts on 
blood ; equally, he feels that he has wounded and mocked heaven- 
descended truth, whether he obscures her life-giving light, and se- 
duces to ruin those she weeps over while she condemns them, or whe- 
ther he gluts his immediate hate in the suffering of her chosen ones. 
When the Adamaic world perished—when Egypt “ groaning for bu- 
rial, stenched the air’’—when the carcasses of the whole host of Israel 
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filled the wilderness—when the seven nations of Canaan were cut 
off in their sins—when forsaken Jerusalem was delivered over to 
crimes and sorrows such as the earth had never heard of before, and 
the besom of destruction swept her clean and utterly: the wild and 
piercing yells, which the dull ears of mortals could not distinguish 
from the shout of battle and the screams of dying multitudes—were 
bursts of demoniac joy from the hosts of the liar-murderer. Until 
the personal advent of the God-man, this—rather than direct perse- 
cution—was the common form in which the Dragon exhibited his 
lust for blood. For why should he cause the false to shed, before 
the time, the blood of the false, when they were alike sweeping one 
another, and the whole world, onward to perdition? But from that 
hour when there appeared in heaven that great wonder, a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars—travailing in birth, and pained to be 
delivered; and a great red dragon having seven crowned heads and 
ten horns; from that hour that dragon has stood ready to devour that 
child—and to overwhelm that woman, and to consume the remnant 
of her seed.—(Rev. xii.) From that hour the conflict has not ceas- 
ed—and the great spectacle of earth has been the victorious struggle 
of Christianity, first against apostate Judaism—then against heathen 
Rome, and now, for twelve centuries, against Papal Rome. 

It was contrary to the spirit of Judaism to persecute; and it per- 
secuted nothing till its mission was ended, and then it began with the 
blood of the Son of God. But with the loss of God’s spirit, the 
Jews lost, at the same time, the power to slay his servants; and the 
Christian blood shed even in Jerusalem, was shed by the connivance 
of heathen Rome. On Rome therefore, heathen and papal, lies the 
blood of fifty millions of Christian martyrs; a number greater than 
that of all the malefactors executed by public authority, since the 
world began! The testimony of the world’s hatred to God, is greater 
than the testimony of its hatred to all crimes united. The blood- 
guiltiness of Rome, heathen and papal, is established by an earthly 
testimony more dreadful and emphatic, than all the remaining guilt 
of human kind. 

Peter, say the Romanists, founded the church at Rome, and was 
its first Bishop. In the 45th year of the Christian era, he wrote his 
first Epistle from that city; at least we must believe it, for so Rome 
has constantly declared, and here repeats it to-day in the chronology 
prefixed to the Baltimore edition of the Rhemes version of the New 
Testament, ‘‘ published with approbation.” The idem, semper, ubi 
says so: let us believe it. But Peter says, in that Epistle, (V. 13.) 
that he wrote it from Babylon: and John proves at large, (Rev. xvii.) 
that mystic Babylon is Papal Rome: and thus the idem, semper, 
ubique proves that Papal Rome is ‘the habitation of devils, and the 
hold of ever foul spirit,” (Rev. xviii. 2.) and that she is “drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus.” (Rev. xvii. 6. and xviii. 24.) And to this agree all the re- 
cords of earth fortwelve hundred years. Blood—blood—blood ; cru- 
cify—crucify—crucify ; to prison with the heretic—to the rack with 
the heretic—to hell with the heretic : accursed—accursed—accursed 
let him be—in all the faculties of his mind—in all the powers of his 
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soul—in all the affections of his heart--in every bone, every muscle, 
every tendon, every nerve and member; excruciate—excruciate —ex- 
cruciate—men, women, children— families—nations—generations ; 
kill, slay, burn, ravage, exterminate: anathema—anathema! 

Oh! accursed Anticnrist—the brand of God is upon thee. Is 
there nothing thou hatest but truth? None thou wilt in no wise tole- 
rate but them that are right? How marvellous is this conjunction! 
In all the oceans of blood shed by Papal Rome, not one solitary drop 
was ever shed but to establish a lie! Never, even by wondrous 
accident, did Popery set herself to work, and take to the faggot, the 
rack, the gibbet, the cold steel—but that she was wrong—out and out 
wrong, and the right with her victim. When all the countless 
graves over which she has spread bloody winding sheets, shall burst 
open, not one murdered tenant of them all but will hear the voice 
from the great white throne, saying,—‘‘ bad you may have been, 
but Rome was worse, wrong you may have been, much and often, 
but you died in the right, and your innocent blood is clotted on the 
hands and face of the drunken harlot.’”’ Oh! accursed Antichrist, 
why did you shed, for centuries together, the blood of those poor 
Greeks who professed to love Jesus, because they would not worship 
images, nor bow down to pictures? Why did you desolate Europe 
with countless woes and crimes, in the fierce wars about investitures ? 
Why did you marshall almost uncounted millions of Europe’s deluded 
chivalry, upon the embattled hosts of Asia—for a hundred and fifty 
years together—making the universe one great place of skulls, in those 
fearful crusades to protect idolatry ?, Why did you exterminate, with 
ruthless fury the inoffensive Vaudois? Why did you uproot and 
murder the Bohemian people—the faithful and heroic followers of 
Huss? Why did you put out in blood the reviving cause of God in 
Spain, in Italy, in so.many parts of Germany, three centuries ago? 
Why did you butcher the poor Huguenots—the Hollanders—the 
Protestants of Ireland? Oh! why, for a thousand years together, 
have you, in cold blood, racked, tortured and burned, by means of 
the Inquisition—the scattered children of the most high God—in 
every nook and corner of the earth to which your bloody hands 
could reach? Oh! accursed Antichrist—vicar of the liar-murderer, 
idem, semper, ubique, innocent blood crieth against thee; innocent 
blood with which thou hast filled the earth, and polluted the sanctu- 
ary of Christ, and hid the face of heaven’s mercy from thee for ever. | 
The loud and bitter cry of innocent blood, is lifted up against thee * 
from the face of the whole earth—and from the breadth of the whole 
heavens, and from beneath the throne of God on high! Innocent 
blood which God would not forgive to Jerusalem—which he will 
never forgive to thee ! 

Yes, that cry will be heard. Surely will it be heard. Surely will 
God avenge his own elect. The great and terrible day of God draw- 
eth on apace. What did God do to his enemies when he brought 
his people out of Egypt?) What, when he brought them into Canaan ? 
What, when he opened wide the door to the Gentiles ?—Alas! alas! 
then what will he not do when he comes of set purpose to establish 
in glory, his down-trodden saints, and to take vengeance on all his 
and their enemies? Who can abide the day of the wrath of God 
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Almighty? How will the liar-murderer endure his prison-house— 
and his eternal lake of fire? And thou—accursed Antichrist—how 
wilt thou endure that day, when the cry will be, ‘‘ Rejoice over her, 
thou heavens, and ye holy apostles and prophets; for God hath 
avenged you on her.” (Rev. xviii. 20.) And the response will 
echo back, throughout the universe, ‘ Alleluia; salvation, and glory, 
and honour, and power unto the Lord our God: for true and nghte- 
ous are his judgments: for he hath judged the great whore which 
did corrupt the earth with her fornication, and hath avenged the blood 
of his servants at her hand.” Alleluia; the smoke of her torment 
riseth up for ever and ever. Alleluia; the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. Amen: Alleluia. (Rev. xix. 1—6.) 








LIFE OF ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 
PART IV. 


From the formation of the Solemn League and Covenant, 1643, to his 
death, August, 1646. 


Tue General Assembly which met at Edinburgh, August 2, 1643, 
was rendered remarkable by the presence of the commissioners from 
the Parliament of England, and the celebration of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. In the prospect of the important discussions which 
would engage their attention, the eyes of all were again turned to 
Mr. Henderson, as Moderator, and he was the third time called to 
the chair. The business of the Assembly was conducted with great 
decorum in the presence of the English commissioners, Mr. Hender- 
son exercising his function with a species of austerity, which became 
his person, and which he could employ on proper occasions. It 
having been agreed that the union between the two kingdoms should 
be cemented by entering into a sacred league and covenant, Mr. Hen- 
derson presented a draught of one, which he had composed, to a 
meeting of the three committees of the Parliament of England, the 
Scottish Convention of Estates, and General Assembly. This, after 
some alterations, was adopted by them, and transmitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and Convention. Being introduced into the Assembly 
by a most appropriate speech by the Moderator, it was received with 
the utmost applause, and adopted with tears of joy. With the same 
cordiality it passed the Convention of Estates, and was ordered to be 
transmitted tothe Parliament of England for their approbation. The 
General Assembly renewed the appointment of their commission re- 
specting the members to be sent from them to assist the Assembly of 
Divines sitting in London; and Mr. Henderson was ordered to set 
out immediately in order to insure the ratification of the Covenant. 

On the 30th of August, Mr. Henderson set sail from Leith for 
London, in company with other commissioners. The Solemn League 
having been approved by the two houses of Parliament and the As- 
sembly of Divines, the members of the latter, with the House of 
Commons, convened in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, upon the 25th 
of September, and having first sworn, afterwards subscribed the Cove- 
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nant. Immediately before they proceeded to this solemn work, Mr. 
Henderson delivered an address to them, in which he warmly re- 
commended the duty, as pleasing to God, exemplified in other 
churches and kingdoms, and accompanied with the most astonishing 
success. His account of the change which was effected upon Scot- 
tish affairs, by the renewing of the National Covenant, may be quoted 
as affording a fair specimen of his style, as well as an animated and 
graphic picture of an interesting scene in which he had occupied a 
conspicuous place. ‘‘ When the prelates were grown, by their rents 
and lordly dignities, by their exorbitant power over all sorts of his 
Majesty’s subjects, ministers and others, by their places in Parlia- 
ment, council, college of justice, exchequer, and high commission, 
to a monstrous dominion, greatness, and, like giants, setting their one 
foot on the neck of the church, and the other on the neck of the 
state, were become intolerably insolent, and when the people of God, 
through their oppression in religion, liberties, and laws, and what 
was dearest unto them, were brought so low, that they choosed rather 
to die than to live in such slavery, or to live in any other place, 
rather than in their own native country ;—then did the Lord say, ‘I 
have seen, I have seen the affliction of my people, and have heard 
their groaning, and am come down to deliver them.’ The begin- 
nings were small in the eyes of the presumptuous enemies, (such as 
use to be the beginnings of the greatest works of God,) but were so 
seconded and continually followed by the undeniable evidence of 
Divine providence, leading them forward from one step to another, 
that their mountain became strongin the end. No tongue can tell what 
emotions filled the hearts, what tears were poured from the eyes, and 
what cries came from the mouths of many thousands in that land, 
when they found an unwonted flame warming their breasts, and per- 
ceiving the pow-r of God raising them from the dead, and creating 
for them a new world wherein should dwell religion and righteous- 
ness. When they were destitute, both of moneys and munition, 
which, next to the spirits and arms of men, are the sinews of war, 
the Lord brought them forth out of his hid treasures, which was 
wonderful in their eyes, and matter of astonishment to their hearts. 
When they were many times at a pause in their deliberations, and 
brought to such perplexity, that they knew not what to do for prose- 
cuting the work of God, (only their eyes were towards him,) not 
only the fears and furies, but the plots also and policies of the adver- 
saries, opened the way unto them, their devices were turned upon 
their own heads, and served for the promoting of the work of God. 
The purity of their intentions, elevated above base and earthly re- 
spects, and the constant peace of their hearts in the midst of many 
dangers, did bear them out against the malicious accusations and as- 
pirations put upon their actions. All which were sensible impres- 
sions of the good providence of God, and legible characters of his 
work, which, as the church and kingdom of England, exercised at 
this time with greater difficulties than theirs, have in part already 
found, so shall the parallel, be perfected to their greater comfort in 
the faithful pursuing of the work unto the end.” 

During the three following years, Mr. Henderson remained in 
London, and was unremittingly employed in assisting the Assembly 
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of Divines there, in preparing the public formularies for the religious 
union between the three kingdoms, which had been sworn in the So- 
lemn League. His wisdom was displayed in preserving harmony 
among the members of Assembly, and in uniting their views as to 
those measures which were requisite in the prosecution of the great 
cause, which they had all solemnly sworn to promote. Different in- 
stances of this occur in the history of the proceedings of that vener- 
able Assembly. There were very keen debates in the Assembly re- 
specting the office of Doctor in the Church; those who inclined to 
Independency insisting, that, by Divine institution, there ought to be a 
Doctor in each congregation, as well as Pastor, while others main- 
tained the absolute identity of Pastor and Doctor. When there ap- 
peared no prospect of accommodation, Mr. Henderson so managed the 
cause between the two parties, that they were brought in a committee, 
to agree on certain propositions, which, without stating the absolute ne- 
cessity of a doctor in each congregation, or the Divine institution of the 
office in formal terms, provided that where there was a plurality of mi- 
nisters in one congregation, they may be designed to several employ- 
ments ; the minister whose gift lay more in exposition than in appli- 
cation, being called ‘‘ doctor or teacher.’ On another occasion, 
when the Assembly were employed on the subject of ordination, 
that passage in Acts xiv. 23, (‘‘ They ordained them elders in every 
church,”’) being proposed as one proof of the doctrine, Mr. George 
Gillespie, one of the Scots Commissioners, an accute disputant, ob- 
jected to the application, urging that the word rendered ordained by 
our translators, properly expressed the people’s act of choosing by 
suffrages. This introduced a warm dispute, which was terminated by 
their agreeing to Mr. Henderson’s motion, that although prayer and 
fasting, mentioned in the latter part of the verse, might include the 
imposition of hands and ordination, yet the proof should be made to 
rest upon the whole verse, with a declaration of the Assembly’s in- 
tention not to prejudge thereby any argument which might after- 
wards be urged from it on the question of popular election. But 
while he exerted himself in reconciling differences which arose re- 
specting subordinate steps of procedure, he steadily resisted every 
attempt, however plausibly made, to introduce principles contradict- 
ory to those of the Church of Scotland, and other Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches. Acting according to these views, he stated 
himself equally in opposition to the schemes of the Independents, 
and of a strong party in the House of Commons, who, tainted with 
Erastian principles, denied the right of divine government, and 
wished to subject the proceedings of the ecclesiastical judicatories to 
the control and review of the Parliament. 

In the beginning of the year 1645, Mr. Henderson was appointed 
to assist the Commissioners of the two Parliaments in the treaty be- 
tween them and the King, at Uxbridge. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners were instructed to demand the 
abolition of Episcopacy, and the ratification of the Presbyterian go- 
vernment. The King’s Commissioners objected to the abolition of 
Episcopacy—upon which it was agreed to hear the divines on both 
sides. Mr. Henderson in a speech, which Lord Clarendon allows to 
have been eloquent, opened the cause, and took up that ground 
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which bade fairest for bringing the question to the speedy issue 
which the state of matters required. Waving the dispute as to the 
lawfulness of Episcopacy, he said, ‘* The question now was, whether 
or not that form of government was essential to the church. He ar- 
gued that it was not, in which opinion he was supported by the most 
eminent advocates for the church of England since the Reformation, 
who had not pleaded for the divine institution, or the necessity of 
Episcopacy. He stated that the question could not be answered in 
the affirmative, without condemning the Reformed churches, all of 
whom, except England, were without bishops. He showed that the 
bishops had always retained many superstitious rites and customs in 
the government of the church. That of late they had over and above 
introduced many innovations, and made a nearer approach to the 
Roman communion to the great scandal of the Protestant churches 
abroad and at home. That they had been the prime instruments of 
embroiling England and Scotland, and in kindling the flame which 
now raged through the three kingdoms. That for these reasons, the 
Parliament had resolved to change this inconvenient and mischiev- 
ous government—and to set another in its room, more naturally 
formed for the advancement of piety, which alteration was the best 
expedient to unite all protestant churches, and to extinguish the re- 
mains of Popery—nor could he conceive that his Majesty’s con- 
science could be urged against this salutary change, seeing his Ma- 
jesty had agreed to the suppression of Prelacy in Scotland.” 

But the advocates of Episcopacy were determined not to risk their 
cause upon such grounds as were palpable to all, but studied to in- 
volve the question, by introducing the dispute at large, respecting 
Episcopal government. Dr. Stewart, clerk of the King’s closet, and 
commissioner for his Majesty in matters of religion, enlarged upon 
the apostolical institution of Episcopacy, and endeavored to prove, 
that without bishops, the sacerdotal character could not be conveyed, 
nor the sacraments administered to any significancy. The debate, 
Dr. Steward said, was too general, and they ought to dispute syllo- 
gistically, as became scholars. To this Mr. Henderson modestly re- 
plied, that “‘in his younger days he had taught logic and rhetoric, 
and although of late he had declined that species of learning, yet he 
hoped he had not altogether forgotten it, and therefore agreed to Dr. 
Stewart’s proposal.’’ The dispute continued a considerable time, and 
in the judgment of auditors who must b- allowed not to be preju- 
diced in favour of the divine right of Presbytery, Mr. Henderson, 
while he equalled the King’s commissioners in learning—surpassed 
them in modesty. The treaty being broken off without success, Mr. 
H. returned to London, and continued to assist the Assembly of Di- 
vines in their labours. This year his health visibly declined, and he 
suffered repeated attacks of the gravel, and other disorders conse- 
quent upon hard study and confinement. 

Towards the close of the year 1645, it was judged necessary that 
Mr. Henderson, with some others, should go down to Scotland, to at- 
tempt to bring about a better correspondence among the nobility, 
who, in consequence of the distresses of the country, occasioned by 
the ravages of Montrose, had fallen into disunion and animosities, 
which were fomented by the secret artifices of the Court. But, just 
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as they were ready to take their journey, Mr. Henderson was stop- 
ped, in consequence of the earnest request of the ministers and city 
of London, who represented the impropriety of his absence at that 
time, when certain questions, upon which the uniformity between 
the kingdoms turned, were in dependence. The last service which 
he undertook during his stay in the English Metropolis, was an an- 
swer to two scurrilous pamphlets against the Church of Scotland, by 
Bishops Adamson and Maxwell, which the Sectarians, in their great 
antipathy to Presbyterian government, had caused to be reprinted in 
London. But being called away before he had time to perform this 
task, he devolved it upon his colleague and friend, Mr. Baillie, who 
executed it with great ability in his excellent ‘“ Historical Vindica- 
tion of the Government of the Church of Scotland.” 

The King’s affairs were, in the spring of 1646, entirely ruined ; 
and he threw himself, without any previous notice, into the Scottish 
army, who retired with him to Newcastle. He no sooner arrived, 
than he sent for Mr. Henderson, who was his chaplain, to come to 
him. This was a critical moment. The only measure which pro- 
mised settlement to the nation, and the restoration of the King to the 
actual exercise of his authority, was his speedy consent to the estab- 
lishment of the Presbyterian reformation, which would have secured 
him the affection and support of the soundest and best part of the 
nation. ‘hat Charles was now disposed to grant this, there was rea- 
son to conclude, from his declarations to the Scottish army, and his 
letters to the Parliaments. Mr. Henderson was judged the fittest 
person to deal with his Majesty about the necessity of a speedy com- 
pliance. 

He arrived at Newcastle about the middle of May. From his Ma- 
jesty he received a welcome reception, but he soon perceived, not 
without deep concern, that he had been deceived as to his hopes of 
the King’s compliance with the requisitions of his Parliaments. He 
signified, that he could not, in conscience, consent to the abolition 
of episcopacy ; and proposed, that Mr. Henderson should carry on a 
dispute with some Episcopal divines, of whose names he gave him a 
list, in his presence. This, Mr. Henderson declined, as what he had 
no authority to undertake, and no reason to expect, when he com- 
plied with his Majesty’s request in coming to Newcastle. All that 
“T intended,” (said he,) ‘ was a free, yet modest expression of my 
motives and inducements, which drew my mind to the dislike of Epis- 
copal government, wherein I was bred in my younger days, in the 
university.” It was, therefore, agreed, that the scruples which the 
King entertained should be discussed in a series of papers, which 
should pass privately between him and Mr. Henderson. These con- 
tinued from the 29th of May to 16th of July. The papers are eight 
in number, five by his Majesty, and three by Mr. Henderson. After 
perusing them, it is difficult to read without a smile, the panegyrics, 
which the Episcopalian writers have bestowed upon the incomparable 
wisdom of his Majesty, and the triumph which he obtained over Mr. 
Henderson in the controversy. While he was continually urging his 
request for a formal dispute between Mr. Henderson and the Epis- 
copal divines, pleading that the universal consent of the Fathers, and 
practice of the primitive church should be admitted as the judge of 
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f controversies and the authentic interpreter of Scripture, and starting 
‘ objections respecting the power of the people to limit their princes, 
| or to effect a public reformation; Mr. Henderson gave him a coun- 
; sel, the neglect of which cost the infatuated monarch his crown and 
i his life. ‘‘ While Archimedes,” said he, ‘was drawing his figures 
4 and circlings in the sand at Syracruse, Marcellus interrupted his de- 
: monstrations. Sir, were I worthy to give advice to your Majesty, or 
2 or to the kings and supreme powers on earth, my humble opinion 
would be, that they should draw the minds, tongues, and pens of the 
learned, to dispute about other matters than the power or prerogative 
of kings and princes; and, in this kind, your Majesty hath suffered 
and lost more than will easily be restored to yourself or your posteri- 
ty for a long time.” While thus engaged, his friends in London ap- 
prised him that matters were fast approaching a crisis. In April, 
1646, Mr. Baillie writes him,—‘“ The prevalent party desires nothing 
so much as the King’s refusing of any one of the propositions. It is 
the sense of ali I meet with, that if the King should but delay to 
grant the propositions, this people will declare against him, and reject 
him for ever from being King. Though he should swear to it, no 
man will believe it, that he sticks upon Episcopacy for any con- 
science.’ ‘* May 19.—There is much talk here of the King’s obsti- 
nacy, the faction rejoices herein. If he would do his duty, in spite 
of all knaves, all would in a moment go right: but if God has har- 
dened him, this people will strive to have him in their power, and 
make an example of him.” In July, he writes again ;—‘ Your de- 
bates upon Episcopacy, I never took to be conscientious, but merely 
j politic, and a pretence to gain time. I hear France has, or will 
loose that scruple of conscience very easily. Will such base hypoc- 
risy be blessed? The passing of the proposition for Episcopacy will 
not do your turn now. You have that good property to do all out of 
time. Sir, if you have any power, let that man (the King) come 
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; off once very frankly in all things, and he shall have all as he ought 

to desire. Will he do it by halves and quarters? he is running to 
" utter destruction; who can help it? Yet I must be one of the 
: mourners for it. Sir, give over your disputations, they are but vain.” 


This information, Mr. Henderson communicated to his Majesty, (for 
whose ear it seems to have been intended,) but it had no effect upon 


3 him. By this time, commissioners from the respective Parliaments 
j had come to Newcastle, with propositions of peace to his Majesty, 
j and also commissioners from the General Assembly to join Mr. Hen- 
4 derson. All of them, on their bended knees, begged him to grant 
4 the proposition, but he steadily refused. Afterwards, Mr. Hender- 
son, with Mr. Robert Blair, (who had greater favour with the King 
; 


than the rest,) dealt with him most earnestly, and wiih tears, to sat- 
isfy the desires of his kingdoms, but without success. 

During hisconference with the King, Mr. Henderson’s health, which 
was bad when he came to Newcastle, had grown much worse. His 
constitution, which never appears to have been vigorous, was worn 
out with the fatigues both of body and mind, to which he had been 
subjected, with little intermission, during nine years. Judging that 
his distemper was mortal, he resolved to returu to Scotland. But 
before he left Newcastle, he obtained an audience from the King, 
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and having again reminded him of the critical situation of his affairs, 
he bade a final farewell to him, having discharged the duties of his 
commission, as well as of that employment which placed him about 
his Majesty’s person, in the fulfilling of which he had enjoyed little 
satisfaction. He went to Scotland by sea, and arrived at Edinburgh, 
August 11th, very sick, and much exhausted. During eight days 
after this, he continued so weak, that he was able to discourse but 
little. But he enjoyed great peace of mind, and expressed himself 
(in what he was able to say) much to the comfort of his brethren 
and Christian acquaintance who visited him. In a confession of 
faith, afterwards found among his papers, written with his own hand, 
and expressed as his dying thoughts, among other mercies, he de- 
clares himself ‘‘ most of all obliged to the grace and goodness of God, 
for calling him to believe the promises of the Gospel, and for exalt- 
ing him to be a preacher of them to others, and to be a willing though 
weak instrument in this great but wondertul work of reformation, 
which he beseecheth the Lord to bring to a happy conclusion.” On 
the 19th of August, he rested from his labours, sickness, and sorrow, 
being mercifully taken away from seeing the evils which were ap- 
proaching, and the interruption which God, in his wise sovereignty, 
was pleased to give to that work, in the promotion of which he had 
been so zealous and useful. 

His body was interred in Greyfriars’ church yard. As he had no 
family of his own, his nephew, Mr. George Henderson, performed 
the last kind office of humanity to his earthly part, and erected a 
monument over his grave, with suitable inscriptions. These inscrip- 
tions testify the high esteem in which Mr. Henderson was held at 
that time by all classes, as well as the affection of his relations. Not 
only was the lamentation of his death universal through Scotland, it 
extended also to England. A London newspaper, dated August 31, 
1646, says, ‘‘ This day—the only news was by letters from the North, 
and first of all, a sad lamentation for the death of Mr. Henderson.” 
After the Restoration, when every species of indignity was done to 
the preceding work of Reformation, and those who had been active 
in promoting it, the Earl of Middleton, the King’s Commissioner, pro- 
cured an order of Parliament in July 1662, for erasing the inscrip- 
tions, and otherwise disfiguring his monument. But at the Revolu- 
tion, justice was again done to his memory. The monument was 
repaired, and the inscriptions replaced. Had his enemies merely 
wrecked their resentment upon his perishable monument, it would 
have been a small matter, but they industriously strove to blast his 
immortal reputation. Laying hold upon his having died soon after 
his conferences with the King at Newcastle, they circulated the re- 
port that he had become a convert to his Majesty’s cause, and that 
remorse for the part he had acted against him had hastened his death. 
But this report, which had not the least shadow of foundation, was 
contradicted by the concurring testimony of all who had access to be 
acquainted with his sentiments at that time. ‘The false reports, 
(says Mr. Baillie, in a letter to his cousin in Holland,) which went 
here of Mr. Henderson, are, | see, also come to your hand. Believe 
me, for I have it under his own hand, a little before his death, that he 
was utterly displeased with the King’s ways, and ever the longer the 
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more, and who ever says otherwise, I know they speak false. That 
man died as he lived, in great modesty, piety, and faith.” Mr. Blair, 
who was a fellow-commissioner with him at Newcastle, and-who had 
an opportunity of being acquainted with all his transactions with his 
Majesty, and his private sentiments respecting his conduct, testifies 
that he held fast his integrity tothe end, mentioning this incidentally 
in the memoirs of his own life, as a great inducement with him to 
accept Mr. Henderson’s place as chaplain to his Majesty. And Mr, 
Livingston declares that he was present, and saw him die with great 
peace and comfort. About two years after his death, a pamphlet 
was published, as his declaration upon his death-bed, which, without 
an express recantation of Presbyterian principles, contained a high 
panegyric upon King Charles, particularly for devotion, magnanimity, 
charity, sobriety, chastity, patience, humility, and expresses a deep 
sense of the guilt of the Parliaments in their conduct towards him. 
This pamphlet was the forgery of a Scots Episcopal divine. No 
sooner did it appear, than the General Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee to examine it, and afterwards emitted a declaration of its false- 
hood and forgery. In'this, “ out of the tender respect which they 
bear to his name, (which’ ought to be precious to them and all pos- 
terity, for his faithful services in the great work of Reformation in 
these kingdoms, wherein the Lord was pleased to make him emi- 
nently instrumental,) they declare, that after due search and trial, 
they do find that their worthy brother, Mr. Alexander Henderson 
did, from the time of his coming from London to New Castle, till the 
last moment of his departure out of this life, manifest the constancy 
of his judgment touching the work of the Reformation in these 
kingdoms. All that he was able to speak in that time, (from his ar- 
rival in Edinburgh till his death) did clearly show his judgment of, 
and affection to, the work of the Reformation, and cause of God, to 
be every way the same then that it was in the beginning and pro- 
gress thereof; as divers reverend brethren who visited him have de- 
clared to this Assembly, particularly two brethren who constantly at- 
tended him from the time he came home till his breath expired.” 
** Upon consideration of all which, this Assembly doth condemn the 
said pamphlet as forged, scandalous and false. And farther declare 
the author and contriver of the same to be void of charity and a 
good conscience, and a gross liar and calumniator, led by the spirit of 
the accuser of the brethren.” 

The removal of Mr. Henderson, at such a critical juncture, was a 
great loss to the Presbyterian cause, and as such was lamented by the 
wisest men in the three kingdoms. He was aman enriched with 
an assemblage of endowments which have rarely met in one man. 
He possessed talents which fitted him for judging and giving advice 
about the political affxirs of a nation, or even for taking an active 
share in the management of them, had he not devoted himself to the 
immediate service of the church, and the study of ecclesiastical bu- 
siness. He was not more distinguished by the abilities which he 
displayed in his public conduct than by the virtues which adorned 
his private character. Grave, yet affable and polite ; firm and inde- 
pendent, yet modest and condescending, he commanded the respect, 
and conciliated the affection of all who were acquainted with him, 
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and the more intimately his friends knew him, they loved him the 
more. The power of religion he deeply felt, and he had tasted the 
comforts of the Gospel. Its spirit breathed in all his words and ac- 
tions. The love of liberty was in him a pure and enlightened flame; 
he loved his native country, but his patriotism was no narrow, illibe- 
ral passion ; it opened to the welfare of neighbouring nations, and of 
mankind in general. 

Educated in Episcopal sentiments, and having the fairest pros- 
pects of advancement in a hierarchy, fast rising in greatness, after he 
had set out with an ardent mind in the career of ambition, he sacri- 
ficed his hopes to the convictions of his conscience, and joined him- 
self to a small body of men, who, though honourable in the sight of 
God, were despised and borne down by those who were in power. 
As his adoption of the original principles of the Church of Scotland 
was not hasty, nor the effect of personal disgust, but of deliberate 
examination, and the fullest conviction, he persevered in the main- 
tenance of them without deviation, amidst great temptations. Though 
he had received a liberal education in the first university of the king- 
dom, and had attained to an eminent station in it, he cheerfully de- 
voted his time and talents to the care of a people in an obscure cor- 
ner, where he lived, contented and beloved, upwards of twenty years, 
and from whom he at last submitted, with extreme reluctance, to be 
parted. Called forth by the irresistible cry of his country, when he 
found her reduced to the utmost distress, by the oppression of ambi- 
tious prelates supported by an arbitrary court and corrupt statesmen, 
he came from that retirement which was congenial to him, and en- 
tered upon the bustle of public business, at the time of life when 
others think of retiring from it. Though he sighed after his original 
solitude, and suffered from the fatigues and anxiety to which he was 
subjected, yet he did not relinquish his station, nor shrink from the 
difficult tasks imposed upon him, until his feeble and shattered con- 
stitution sunk under them, and he fell a martyr to the cause. 

He appeared on the public stage with a mind improved by reading 
and experience, and an acquaintance with mankind, which genius, 
directed by cool attention, can acquire in situations very unfavourable. 
His learning, prudence, and sagacity, soon distinguished him among 
that band of patriots who associated for the vindication of their na- 
tional rights; and he was consulted by the principal nobility and 
statesmen on the most important questions of public concern. The 
confidence reposed in him, and the influence which he was enabled 
to exercise, which were as great as any ever enjoyed in a Presbyte- 
rian church, he did not, in a single instance, betray or abuse. 

In forming an estimate of Mr. Henderson’s character, it would be 
improper to overlook his qualifications for assisting ecclesiastical judi- 
catories, and particularly the Supreme Council of the church to 
which he belonged, in which he repeatedly occupied the situation 
of Moderator. His character, his appearance, his manners, procured 
him respect, both from his brethren in the ministry, and those who 
acted as Elders. Without infringing the liberty of the court, he 
could urge on a vote, or put a stop to tedious debate and desultory 
conversation. No honest mind could be hurt by the severity of his 
reproof, for all candid men could perceive the goodness which dic- 
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tated it, or make allowance for the necessity of his situation. Even 
occasional discoveries of heat of temper, which are often to be seen 
in studious men, of amiable dispositions, when wearied out with un- 
reasonable opposition, were not without their utility in the situation 
which he occupied. It was his custom, as Moderator, to introduce 
an important question with a short speech, in which he gave a per- 
spicuous view of the case,—and on its decision, he also said a few 
words, recapitulating the Assembly’s judgment. The pertinent and 
religious reflections which he threw in, on remarkable occurrences, 
had often a most happy effect, sometimes filling the Assembly with 
deep concern, at other times, cheering and elevating their minds 
amidst discouragements and heaviness. But among all his qualifica- 
tions, what deserves particular attention, was that faculty of fervent, 
sweet and appropriate prayer, which he exercised without flagging, 
through all the Assemblies in which he moderated. 

Mr. Henderson was too actively engaged in public business to find 
much time for preparing works for the press. But though he published 
littlé to the world as his own, his compositions were passed into acts, 
both of the church and the state—obtained the sanction of the su- 
preme authorities in the three kingdoms, were subscribed by all ranks of 
persons, and will continue to be famous in the history of his native 
country, and to be remembered as long as any taste for true patriot- 
ism and genuine religion remains. It will be recollected by the 
friends of genuine liberty, and of the Presbyterian Reformation, that 
the principal public papers from 1637 to 1646, and particularly the 
bond in which the National Covenant was renewed in 1638, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant, were drawn by the pen of Alexander 
Henderson. 

Besides these, and his papers in the controversy with the King, he 
was the author of a tract, which does not bear his name, entitled, 
“The Government and Order of the Church of Scotland.’ This 
small publication, which was written and published when he was in 
London in 1641, attending the Treaty, must have been very useful 
at the time; and may be consulted still, not only as a relic of the 
valuable author, but also for information, as it contains a description, 
pretty circumstantial, of the government of the Church of Scotland, 
not only as it is to be found in her books of discipline, but as it was 
practised at that period. 

There are three sermons of Mr, Henderson’s in print. The first 
is that preached before the General Assembly in 1638, already no- 
ticed. The second sermon is on Ezra, vii. 23. It was preached 
before the House of Commons at their solemn fast, on Wednesday, 
December 27, 1643, and is described by Mr. Baillie, as ‘a most 
gracious, wise, and learned sermon,”’ a character which it justly de- 
serves. His third printed sermon was preached before the two 
Houses of Parliament, on Thursday, 18th July, 1644, in Westmin- 
ster, being a day of public thanksgiving for a victory obtained by the 
forces of both kingdoms, near York. The text is Matthew, xiv. 31. 
His manner of preaching was strictly textual, so that none of his ser- 
mons could, with propriety, have been preached from any other 
passage of Scripture than that which is placed before them. 

As a public speaker, he was eloquent, judicious, and popular, 
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His Regence was easy, but impressive; grave, but fluent. It was 
like the motion of a deep river, which carries one insensibly with a 
full tide, rather than the rapidity of a swollen torrent  ‘“ Learned, 
eloquent, and polite,” says Grainger, ‘and perfectly versed in the 
knowledge of mankind, he knew how to rouse the people to war, or 
to negotiate a peace. Whenever he preached, it was to crowded 
audiences ; and when he pleaded or argued, he was regarded with 
mute attention.” 

I may conclude with the following character of him, drawn by his 
friend Mr. Baillie, in a speech delivered before the General Assem- 
bly in 1647:—‘ That glorious soul of blessed memory, who is now 
crowned with the reward of all his labours for God and for us, I wish 
his remembrance may be fragrant among us, so long as free and pure 
Assemblies remain in this land, which we hope shall be to the com- 
ing of our Lord. You know he spent his strength, and wore out his 
days, he breathed out his life in the service of God and of his church. 
This binds it on our back, as we would not prove ungrateful, to pay 
him his due. If the thoughts of others be conformable to my inmost 
sense, in duty and reason he ought to be accounted by us, and poste- 
rity, the fairest ornament, after John Knox of incomparable memory, 


that ever the Church of Scotland did enjoy.” 





(For the Spirit of the xix. Century.] 
NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tue history of the Presbyterians, in common with that of other 
dissenters from the English establishment is, for nearly thirty years 
after the restoration, but a narrative of cruel and heartless persecu- 
tion. All past services were forgotten. Charles II. might have re- 
membered the Solemn League and Covenant, when he was seeking 
for a jest of unusual piquancy for the entertainment of Rochester or 
Sedley, Buckingham or Grammont, or those depraved women, from 
whom have sprung so many of the proud nobility of aristocratic 
England. A Protestant, during his whole life in profession, while a 
Papist in heart, (if that expression may be applied to a man so ut- 
terly heartless;) attended almost in his dying hour by the pious 
Bishop Ken, who gave him absolution, and craved his blessing, 
(perhaps, because profligate as the monarch had been, yet even in 
the dying debauchee, the devout but bigoted prelate saw only the 
earthly head of the church ;) then from a popish priest receiving the 
consecrated wafer, when so feeble that he had been well nigh suffo- 
cated by his wheate ‘n idol, and at last, expiring in the arms of one of 
his mistresses; his death, like his life, was hypocrisy and a lie ! 
[he too openly avowed popery of James, soon drove him from the 
throne, and he was succeeded by William and Mary, the best of the 
Stuart blood; the former Presbyterian, and both Protestants, both 
lovers of civil and religious liberty. Now, when toleration was 
established by a statute of the realm, it might have been well hoped 
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that Presbyterianism would have emerged in her majesty and her 
beauty from the obscurity to which, for thirty years, she had been 
consigned, and would have advanced, through successive triumphs, 
at home and abroad, to the exercise of that sway over the hearts and 
the understandings of men, to which her primitive faith and her 
primitve order so justly entitled her. But, alas! it was not so. In 
less than two years after the passage of the act of toleration, a measure 
was adopted, under the influence no doubt of the purest motives, by 
which every thing peculiar to Presbyterians was abandoned, for the 
sake of union with their independent brethren: a union desirable 
indeed on many accounts, but utterly inconsistent with the principles 
of Presbyterian polity. 

It is not a little strange, that important and interesting as are the 
facts in English ecclesiastical history to which we are now referring, 
they should have attracted so little attention, and should be so little 
known. We have experienced considerable difficulty in finding the 
articles of union, and we suppose few of our readers have ever seen 
them. We shall therefore in this place, give a brief abstract of those 
articles, which may be found at large in Bogue and Bennet’s History 
of the Dissenters ; First Period, chap. vi. sec. 3. 

In the preamble, the very names of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, are spoken of as having been abandoned, and in point of 
fact, persons belonging to either denomination were, for some years 
afterwards, simply called United Brethren. 

The 1st article—Of the church and church members, after a just 
definition of the Catholic Church, goes on to speak of particular 
churches and church members, in astyle natural enough for Congre- 
gationalists, but entirely un-Presbyterian. In the election of officers 
for instance, (including pastors of course,) and the administration of 
government, each particular church and congregation is represented 
as absolutely independent of every other. 

In article 24d—Of the ministry, they merely say, that in so great 
and weighty a matter as the calling and choosing a pastor, they judge 
it ordinarily requisite that every church, consult and advise with the 
pastors of neighbouring congregations—and that in the ordination of 
a pastor, it is “ordinarily requisite that the pastors of neighbouring 
congregations concur with the preaching Elder, or Elders (of the 
congregation) if such there be. 

In article 34—Of censures, the pastor and other elders, if such 
there be, are to lead and go before the church, and the brotherhood 
to give their consent, in a way of obedience unto Christ, and unto 
the Elders as over them inthe Lord. Thus, there is no provision for 
the trial of a minister, except by his own congregation. 

In article Ath—Of the communion of churches, we are told they 
“should not walk so distinct and separate as not to have care and 
tenderness towards each other, but their pastors are to have frequent 
meetings together, that by mutual advice, support, encouragement 
and brotherly intercourse, ‘they may strengthen the hearts and hands 
of each other in the ways of the Lord.” But to exclude the idea of 
Presbyterial authority over a congregation, they go on to add, that 
‘‘none of our partic ular churches shall be subordinate to one another, 
that none of said particular churches, their officer or officers shall 
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exercise any power, or have any superiority over any y other church 
or their oflicers.’’ They add that “one church ought not to blame 
the proceedings of another, until it hath heard what that church 
charged, its elders or messengers can say in vindication, &c. and that 
they are most willing and ready to give an account of their church 
proceedings to each other when desired, for preventing or removing 
any offences that may arise among them. 

In article 5th—Of Deacons and Ruling’ Elders, they affirm the Di- 
vine authority of the former, and leave the latter undecided, agree- 
ing that a difference with regard to it, shall make no breach among 
them. 

In article 6th—Of Synods, they say, in order to concord, and in 
any other weighty and difficult cases, it is necessary and according 
to the mind of Christ, that a Synod be called to consult and delibe- 
rate about such matters; that a Synod may consist of smaller or 
greater numbers as the matter may require, and that particular 
churches, their elders and members, ought to have a reverential re- 
gard to the judgment of such Synod, and not dissent therefrom with- 
out apparent grounds from the Word of God. 

Article 7th is “ of our demeanour towards the civil magistrate.” 

Article 8th—Of a Confession of Faith, esteemed sufficient that a 
church acknowledge the Scriptures as the Word of God, the perfect 
and only rule of faith and practice: and own the doctrinal articles of 
the Church of England, the Westminster Confession, or either Cate- 
chism, or the Savoy Confession, to be agreeable to said rule. 

Irticle Sth, is for occasional communion with other Christians. 

It is manifest to every one at all qualified to judge on such a sub- 
ject, that the churches and ministers, that became parties to these ar- 
ticles, ceased, by the very act to be Presbyterians. They might be and 
doubtless they were pious Christians, and sound Calvinists, but 
whatever ecclesiastical name they bore—they were, in fact, but Con- 
gregationalists. Here, then, we might well close our enquiries with 
the allegation, that from this period the history of this body is not the 
history of English Presbyterians, but of-a section of English Congre- 
gationalists, and that Congregationalism, not Presbyterianism is an- 
swerable for their subsequent fall from the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But what could have induced the Presbyterians to take a 
step so ruinous? Were they so feeble as to be constrained to seek 
shelter under the protecting wing of Independency? Far from it. Had 
they no men of tried ability and well known piety to lead them? 
Directly the reverse was true. In almost every particular in which 
there was a difference between the two denominations the Presbyte- 
rians possessed the decided advantage. Both denominations, indeed 
held substantially the same doctrines, for each adhered to the doc- 
trines of Owen and Flavel. In personal piety there was, perhaps, as 
little difference. In each body there was some declention from 
the purity and spirituality which had characterized the religion of 
their fathers thirty years before, while neither had sunk to that form- 
ality which thirty years afterwards was so mournfully prevalent even 
among those of their children who continued orthodox in doctrine. 
But the Presbyterians, when the union was formed, were far more 
numerous than the Independents, while their rolls were graced by a 
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much larger array of nial names. Among the we pendenta « of 
that day, there is no such name now recurring to our memory, save 
that of John Howe, for Watts was not yet ordained, and Owen and 
Goodwin had entered into their rest. ‘To the Presbyterians were still 
left Baxter and Bates, and Flavel and Philip Henry, and Matthew 
Henry. We believe that each of these great men was a strenuous 
advocate of this union. It is certain that the last meeting at which 
Flavel was present, was one in which he successfully employed his 
influence to induce the Devonshire ministers to assent to the union, 
and the last writing traced by his pen was a letter describing that 
meeting, and announcing its result. 

We remarked, that at the time of the union, the Presbyterians 
were much more numerous than the Independents, but gradually lost 
their superiority. Bogue and Bennett inform us, that there are no 
means of precisely knowing the number of each denomination at this 
period, but at the commencement of the reign of George I. they es- 
timate the Presbyterians to have constituted two-thirds of the whole 
dissenting body. One means of mal! king an estimate it seems, was 
this: In the meetings for their common business, held by a joint 
committee of Presbyterians, {ndependents and Baptists, it was agreed 
that for one Independent and one Baptist, there should always be 
two Presbyterians. By what inducement then, we repeat, could the 
Presbyterians have been led to enter into an arrangement by which, 
for the common good, they yielded every thing, while to them noth- 
ing was conceded? ‘The chief inducement was that by which 
more than a century afterwards, the Presbyterian church in these 
United States formed a union as unequal as this with their con- 
gregational brethren of New England; a sincere desire to promote 
the interests of religion. But E nglish Presbyterians had one apology 
which cannot be pieaded for our fathers. 

Let it he remembered that the Presbyterian discipline was never 
truly and fully operative in England. It was by stealth that Presby- 
teries and Sessions met during the reigns of Eliz: oer h and the two 
first Stuart kings. The Westminster Assembly did, indeed, spread 
before the world a noble platform of polity as wellas faith. But this 
body was not an Ecclesiastical Synod invested with powers to adju- 
dicate, or to establish a government, or even to send down recom- 
mendations to the church. It was but an advisary council which 
had been convoked, und even its members designated by the Parlia- 
ment to aid that body with its advice, in re ligious matters. After its 
doings had been reported, every part of its system was adopted 
in Scotland, both by the Parliament and the General Assembly. 
But in England, the plan of government drawn up by the As- 
sembly, was never ‘fully adopted. As reported by the Assembly, 
it provides for the government of the church, by parochial, classical 
and provincial Asse — s, (answering to our Sessions, Pres- 
byteries and Synods,) anc 1 authorized the me ting of national and 
ecumenical Assemblies, upon proper occasions. When the other 
parts of the Westminster Platform were adopted by the Parliament, 
a decision on the plan of government was postponed. The postpone- 
ment was occasioned by a difference of opinion between the Assem- 
bly and the Parliament. The Assembly held that the church in the 
84 
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exercise of her own proper functions both of teaching and ruling, 
was of right, independent of the civil magistrate, so that over her 
judgments in such cases, he has no proper control. This great prin- 
ciple, involving the headship of Christ in his church, has ever been 
dear to true Presbyterians, and is now more dear to them than ever, 
since to maintain it, seven or eight hundred ministers, licentiates and 
students of theology, have recently sacrificed all the advantages of 
the establishment in Scotland. But though, on this point, we deem 
the Westminster Assembly to have been clearly in the right, we can- 
not express the same opinion as*to their other ground of difference 
with the Parliament. The Assembly desired not only to establish 
Presbytery, but to do so without tolerating other systems. To this 
sentiment, (wrong in itself, and now rejected by all Presbyterians, 
yet held at that time by almost all denominations,) the Parliament 
would aot assent. They postponed acting on the form of govern- 
ment for some time, and when at last they passed an ordinance pro- 
viding for the establishment of church judicatories on the Presbyte- 
rian basis, they provided therein that an appeal should lie, in cases of 
disciplinary process, from the judgments of the classical assembly, 
(the Presbytery) to commissioners to be appointed in every county 
and to Parliament itself in the last resort. We presume that it was 
chiefly owing to this clause in the ordinance, though in some degree 
also to the increasing power of Cromwell, the army and the Inde- 
pendents, that the Presbyterian system was never fully carried out in 
England. . Provincial Assemblies, (Synods,) met for several years in 
London and Lancashire, but no where else. Yet the proper business 
of such courts seems never to have been fully performed, either by 
these or the lower judicatories—and the National Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of England was never convoked. Ordination 
was conferred by various bodies of ministers designated by Parlia- 
ment, for that object, from time to time. 

If the Presbyterian government could not gain a full establishment 
under the long parliament, much less could it do so when the power 
of Cromwell and the army was paramount, and least of all after the 
unconditional restoration of the perjured Charles. From the resto- 
ration till the glorious revolution of 1688, no Presbytery could meet, 
and bodies of Presbyterian ministers would assemble in secret con- 
clave to ordain the few devoted men, who, in these circumstances of 
peril, were willing for the sake of conscience, of truth, and of the 
blessed Saviour to associate themselves with that hated and down- 
trodden band, rather than with the rich and powerful sect, by law es- 
tablished. An interesting illustration of this state of things is afforded 


in the case of Matthew Henry, as recorded in the biography prefix- . 


ed to his commentary. 

As the Presbyterian polity was never fully acted on in England, 
the Presbyterian population there had never enjoyed the full advan- 
tages of the Presbyterian system, and had never learned duly to ap- 
preciate them. During the entire reign of the second Charles, and 
the second James, the Presbyterian congregations, by the inevitable 
effect of the persecution reigning around them, were practically In- 
dependents. They were bound to their Independent brethren, by a 
common faith, by a common opposition to Popery, Prelacy and arbi- 
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trary power, and by common sufferings under the hand of common 
oppressors. The necessity of union for their common defence, was 
plain, palpable and deeply felt. It is therefore the less surprising, 
that when the act of toleration had given them the opportunity of 
carrying out into full practice, a system that for thirty years had ex- 
isted on paper only, they should have been induced to waive that in- 
estimable privilege for the sake of the additional security to be de- 
rived from their close union with their Independent fellow sufferers. 

Another reason why the Presbyterians were at that time willing to 
give up the peculiarities of their system, may be found in the fact, 
that they seem to have supposed that Presbyterian government, from 
its very nature, could not be maintained except as the established re- 
ligion of a country. When disappointed in the hope of seeing their 
ecclesiastical government extending its authority over the population 
of the kingdom, they appear to have been scarcely aware that this 
authority might be sustained over themselves exclusively, and that 
it would confer on those who should voluntarily submit to it the ad- 
vantages of unity of counsels and unity of action as fully as though 
the whole nation were Presbyterians. 

From this period, the English Presbyterian Church rapidly de- 
clined. Having yielded their polity, in the course of a single gene- 
ration, they had in a most wonderful degree, abandoned their doc- 
trines. 

The truths set forth in the Westminster Standards had been ex- 
changed by many for Arminianism, and the downward course of the 
English Presbyterians, after they had paused for a little season at the 
half-way house of Arianism, terminated in that lowest depth of no- 
minal Christianity—Socimianism! In all these changes, the degen- 
erate successors of the men of the Solemn League and Covenant 
have retained the name of Presbyterian, for the unworthy purpose of 
still enjoying endowments which had been made for the propagation 
of principles directly opposed to theirs. 

At the time when the case of Lady Hewley’s charity was de- 
cided—some eight or ten years ago—they organised themselves into 
a General Assembly, Synods and Presbyteries, in order, no doubt, to 
give to the civil courts a new evidence of their Presbyterianism, but 
since it has been ascertained that the truths formerly held by Presby- 
terians, and the spirit which formerly characterised them, are more 
convincing evidences of their identity, than the mere name and ec- 
clesiastical shape, we have heard nothing more, in this country at 
least, of these Socinian, Presbyterian Judicatories. 

In less than thirty years after the adoption of the articles of union, 
Arianism, lurking in the church, concealing her name, and disguis- 
ing her principles, was dragged into the light. It had been previ- 
ously manifested in the established church, in the writings first of 
the celebrated Whiston, and soon afterwards in those of the more 
celebrated Samuel Clarke. After some time, it shewed itself among 
the Dissenters, and was found chiefly to prevail among the Presbyte- 
rians, and particular (or Arminian) Baptists. Among the former, it 
was first brought to public view in the city of Exeter. Soon it was 
found to have spread itself extensively in the Presbyterian churches 
through all England, except the northern counties. In London, in- 
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deed, it gonaiied less ten i in the country. of forty four ete 
rian ministers in that city, in 1730, nineteen are said to have been 
Calvinists, thirteen Arminians, and twelve Baxterians. Yet among 
these was the learned Lardner, who since an Arian, died a Socinian. 
Dubtless many of the thirteen Arminians and twelve Baxterian Pres- 
byterians of the metropolis, were heretics of the one or the other of 
these creeds. As Arianism at first, and Socinianism afterwards, spread 
in the Presbyterian church, the “ people of God’? came out of her. 
Whole orthodox congregations, when they became vacant, would 
choose an Independent minister, and would afterwards arrange them- 
selves with that body. Sound portions of Arian churches would 
secede and form new cong'egations of the Independent order. In 
like manner Independents who adopted Arian principles would 
become Presbyterians. 

The general cause of this decline may he found in the great reli- 
gious declension which pervaded the visible church, of every denom- 
ination in England, throughout the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In some cases this manifested itself in utter disregard and 
neglect of religion. In some instances, in a cold, formal orthodoxy, 
in others, in heresies of various hues and shapes, in others again, in 
bold infidelity. What was the special offence which had grieved 
the Spirit so fearfully to depart, or whether its name was legion, we 
have not the means of judging. One sin, common to every branch 
of the church, was the want of a true missionary spirit. The history 
of the Church of Christ proves that the lack of this always leads to 
declension in piety, and generally to terror in doctrine, while the 
antiseptic influence of the missionary spirit has often removed an in- 
cipient tendency to corruption in doctrine, or arrested, for a season 
at least, the progress of mournful declension. Another cause appli- 
cable to the dissenters only, was this. Such was the opposition 
which all classes of dissenters, the orthodox as well as heretics, met 
with from the established church, that this community of interest 
drew them more closely together, than was desirable for the interests 
of true religion. There was among them an excessive and unchris- 
tian ultra charity. The perversion of a single term, Bogue and Ben- 
nett represent as having had much influence, especially among the 
Presbyterians. That term was candouwr—used to denote a liberal, 
tolerant spirit. Orthodox ministers would preach for years, with 
Unitarians as their colleagues; Trinitarians, Arians, and Socinians, 
would exchange pulpits,and accept and give each other ministerial 
aid. Was it strange under such circumstances, that those doctrines 
which the carnal mind loves best should continue to gain ground ? 
The controversy which grew out of the publication of Dr. Crisp’s 
works, begat a strong and just hatred of Antinomianism. But this 
in its excess produced a rejection, orat least, a disparagement of those 
blessed doctrines of grace which distinguish the Gospel from every 
other system of re ligion, but which, carried to extremes, or separated 
from other qualifying truths seem to be Antinomian. 

A pride of intellectual freedom, made many dissenters seek to dis- 
tinguish themselves by new doctrines, better accommodated to hu- 
man reason than the doctrines which their fathers taught. 

Intimately connected with this was the hatred which most of the 
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dissenters cherished against creeds ond conteesione of faith, as im- 
pairing their Christian liberty, and giving to human compositions the 
honor due to God’s word alone. 

Of the same general character and tendency was the disposition to 
look chiefly to the talents, learning, and apparent personal sobriety 
and decency of ministers, and to inquire very little about their ortho- 
doxy of sentiments, when a pastor or professor was sought for. 

These causes of declension are said to have prevailed among the 
Presbyterians, much more than among the Independents. Why it 
was so, we know not. 

And it is to be remembered, that English Presbyterians were first 
Congregationalists, and then Arians. Among other causes leading 
that branch of the Congregational church, rather than the other, to 
embrace Arianism, were these. By the articles of union, all the 
fences which Presbyterianism erects around the church were broken 
down. There was no subjection of ministers and churches to 
Presbyteries and Synods, whose duty and whose right it would 
be to inspect, and if need be, to subject them to wholesome dis- 
cipline. Again, the Presbyterian standards had fallen greatly into 
disuse. They were too straight-laced for an age so enlightened and 
so liberal. Ministers and Elders were not required to adopt them at 
ordination. 

Once more: The children of professing parents were admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper and all the privileges of the church, if they were 
of sober life, and acquainted with the principles of religion, though 
no work had ever been wrought on their hearts. This of course 
filled the church with impenitent persons, ready to seize on any spe- 
cious form of heresy which might solace their souls with a false hope 
of acceptance with God. There could have been no more suitable 
preparation of the people’s hearts for Arianism. 

Lastly, Bogue and Bennett (to whom we are indebted for most of 
the facts occurring at this period of the history,) inform us that for 
admission into the seminaries of the Presbyterians, designed to train 
young men for the ministry, evangelical piety was not deemed ne- 
cessary ; and they intimate that these unconverted young men found 
no difficulty in afterwards entering the ministry. Blind leaders of 
the blind in truth! ‘ Decency of conduct, freedom from vice, and 
some appearance of seriousness,’’ were all the requisites for admis- 
sion into the Presbyterian seminaries. 

To the Presbyterian Church pertained various rich endowments, 
made in her palmier days by her pious sons and daughters. Now, 
when the watchful eye of church judicatories was no longer resting 
upon faithless ministers, when Presbyterian forms were abandoned, 
when to demand a recognition of the confession of faith would have 
been considered an inroad on Christian liberty, and when candour 
required that Arminianism should be tolerated among Presbyterian 
ministers, and that no close scrutiny shoukd be made of the doctrinal 
views of those ministers, even on other topics; when doctrinal 
preaching was abandoned for the delivery of practical discourses, not 
based upon the great truths of the Gospel, but upon insulated pre- 
cepts of the Bible, and sometimes on the general reasonings of hea- 
then moralists ; it is not strange that these endowments, as well as 
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the contributions of their hearers, should induce many moral, sober 
men, but men who were entire strangers to vital godliness, to enter 
the Presbyterian ministry —These, remaining unconverted, would 
be ready at once to adopt Arian views. 

The Independents, in many respects, occupied a far higher ground. 
They pretended to no such candour as the Presbyterians boasted of. 
Of course, in their practice they manifested no such miscalled liberal- 
ity, or if at all, at least in a much smaller measure. Their pecuniary 
endowments were much more inconsiderable. Confining the elec- 
tion of pastors and other church officers to the members of the church 
in full communion, and receiving none as members, except after ex- 
amination on their experimental piety, they preserved a godly min- 
istry. This they were enabled the more easily to effect, after adopt- 
ing a regulation in their seminaries, by which none were received 
into those institutions, except ‘such as gave satisfactory and credit- 
able evidence that they were born of the Spirit, and that Christ was 
formed in their hearts the hope of glory.” Among then, it is said, 
that the rage for free inquiry was happily unknown; and Christian 
communion was not held ‘with such as they suspected to have 
erred from the faith.’ As the patriot in time of war, rejoices to see 
his own house in flames when it has been made a fortress for the 
common enemy, so the true-hearted Presbyterian rejoices to per- 
ceive that this apostate church declined in numbersand in influence, 
as it departed from the scriptural doctrines on which it was origi- 
nally based. We have seen, that at the commencement of the reign 
of George I. they constituted at least two-thirds of the whole dissent- 
ing body. In 1808, the Presbyterians were supposed to constitute 
not more than one-twentieth of the whole number of dissenters. 
From these too must be deducted the congregations in the four 
northern counties, and most of those in London, which are attached 
to the Scotch Church, and have not fallen into Unitarianism. These 
amount to about one-seventh of the whole number of nominal Pres- 
byterians, and to them must still be added twenty Scotch seceding 
congregations. This statement will show the English Presbyterians, 
properly so called, to have dwindled into insignificancy. 

If it were permitted to us to scrutinize the future, as we have en- 
deavoured to develope the past, we cannot but believe, that there 
would be imposed upon us a far more pleasing task than that which 
we have imperfectly performed. The signs of the times seem to pro- 
mise a brighter day for English Presbyterianism, than it was permitted 
to see, even in the days of the long parliament. The Presbyterian 
Church throughout the world appears to be rising in spirituality, 
as well as in the missionary spirit, and in the number of her sons. 
The establishment of the free Church of Scotland has roused 
the spirit of the reformation in every true Presbyterian bosom, 
as the sound of the trumpet recalls to the heart of the ancient 
war-horse, the martial ardor of years gone by. The noble effort 
of the Synod of Ulster to purge itself from Arianism, has raised 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, to an eminence higher than 
any on which it has stood for a century. Our own church 
has never been so fully marshalled for the wars of the Lord. 
Those who have gone out from us, we trust will gradually throw 
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aside every weight, and ultimately manifest themselves worthy fol- 
lowers of Calvin, and Knox, and Witherspoon. If we do not deceive 
ourselves, we already see some symptoms of this coming regenera- 
tion. The other Presbyterian Churches in our own land, are daily 
becoming purer and more efficient. In France and in Germany, in 
Holland and in Switzerland, the principles and the spirit of the refor- 
mation again manifest themselves in the reformed churches. And 
will England alone have no reformed church, in the full sense of the 
term, to offer to Him who alone is the church’s true ‘head? We 
cannot, we will not believe it. Look at the increase and improve- 
ment of the Scotch Prerbyterian Churches in England. Look at 
the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales; Presbyterians in every thing 
but name. Look at the deep sensation produced by recent occur- 
ences in Scotland, among all the dissenters in the sister kingdom. 
See the line drawn each day more and more distinctly, between doc- 
trinal popery and the principles of the reformation, until soon it shall 
no longer be a line, but a gulf, like that between the rich man and 
Lazarus, wide, deep, and impassible. Oh! who can doubt but that 
in England, in merry England of past centuries, the mighty Eng- 
land of she present day, there will soon be a free Presbyterian Church, 
enrolling among her members, ministers like Baxter, and Bates, and 
Flavel, and laymen like Fairfax and Hampden? Do not the signs 
of the times indicate that the great battle between truth and error 
will be fought, mainly by Papists on the one side, and by Presbyte- 
rians on the other? If this be so, may we not look for a vast develop- 
ment of the energies.of Presbyterianism in every Christian land, and 
for a vast increase of the Presbyterian host, from the ranks of those 
Christians of many names, who indeed love the Saviour in sincerity, 
but whose systems of order and of doctrine are less apostolic, than 
those with which the Head of the Church has endowed the commu- 


nion of which we are members,—alas! too sluggish, too cold, and 


too ungrateful members !* CaLamy. 





WHAT ORDINARY POWER EXISTS TO CHANGE THE FAITH AND FUN- 
DAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH? THE 
QUESTION CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE DOCTRINE OF INCEST. 


{When the trial of Mr. McQueen, for incest was urged before the Assembly 
of 1842, it was our opinion that there was nothing in the case to take it out of the 
ordinary rule; and that as that gentleman had failed to prosecute his appeal, it 
ought to have been considered as fallen from—and the decision below stand as in 
case of default; or if the case were to be considered as really to be tried, then it 
ought to have been sent back to the Synod, which had been passed by without 
any sufficient reason; and as Chairman of the judicial committee of the Assembly — 
we urged first the one, and then the other of these points upon the attention of 





* Those who preserve the numbers of the Magazine, will please correct two or 
three errors which occur in the Notes, as published in the October number :—Page 
527, 2d paragraph, for ** they shewed,”’ read ‘* they shew.”’ Page 527, 2d par- 
agraph, for ‘*‘ manes,”’ read ‘* waves.’” Page 528, Ist paragraph, for * of bish- 


ops,”’ read ‘* with bishops.”” Page 531, 2d paragraph, for “‘ Baxter had,”’ read 
«« Baxter was.’’—C. 
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that body, without success. It is not often that good comes from a departure 
from settled law; and it is yet to be seen what good will come from it in this in- 
stance. 

When the Assembly resolved to try the case, we were of opinion that it was 
best to allow the argument to proceed upon the widest ground; so that if we must 
have the matter agitated, the church might have the benefit of showing the scrip- 
turalness of her doctrine, and the opportunity of expressing her firm adherence 
to her explicit faith. In this view, the opinion which we delivered in the case, 
and which has been published, was made up and stated upon the Scriptural, and 
not the constitutional view of the subject. Indeed, as it regarded the latter view, 
there could hardly be two opinions. ‘Ihe result was most decided, and, as it 
seems to us, ought, all things considered, to have been final. 

Those who are opposed to the doctrine of our standards on this important sub- 
ject—both in and out of the church—have manifested no disposition to Jet the 
matter rest; but seem resolved to bring about a change in those standards and 
that doctrine: and there is some appearance of their having made an im- 
pression in certain high quarters from whence—in these latter. days—the true 
light is expected to shine forth. It seemed to us therefore that it was time 
to put forth another view of this whole subject, and to enquire how far there 
exists any ordinary power, Ao alter the great doctrines and principles of the 
Presbyterian church; a point not heretofure much attended to, but cer- 
tainly one of the very highest importance. We therefore drew up the minute 
which follows, and submitted it to the Synod of Philadelphia, at its late meeting. 
It was referred to the committee of Bills and Overtures, who reported (as we re- 
member) that it ought not to pass, which recommendation, the Synod disregarded 
so far as to refer the subject to the next Synod, and order the minute to be pub- 
lished for general information and consideration. ‘This has not been done as yet-— 
though above a month has elapsed, and most of the other important subjects 
brought before that Synod, have found their way into the newspapers. We there- 
fore print it from the original draft remaining in our hands, and which we believe 
exactly corresponds with the minute directed to be published. 

It is to be observed that that there is an immense difference between a disa- 
greement as to the true sense of our standards, and one as to the truth of those 
standards in the admitted and indeed indisputable sense: between an enquiry 
into the proper construction of those standards, 2nd an attempt to mutilate them 
by fundamental changes. The former is illustrated in the regular action of all 

judicial and even all legislative proceedings where there is a written constitution, 
and is inseparable from the administration of government and discipline; the latter 
corresponds with attempts to make changes in the federal and state constitutions. 
The important question is, does any ordinary power exist to change our faith and 
our church principles in any point held to be Divinely revealed? If this question 
be answered negatively, it puts an end to the present agitation about incest, and 
establishes a practical truth of the very highest importance and force. If it be 
answered affirmatively, it draws after it consequences of the most serious, and, as 
we believe alarming character; and subjects the entire faith and principles 
of the church to the control of the actual majority of the Presbyteries for the 
time being, in such a form that a very insignificant minority of the ministers of the 
church might, under recent decisions of the Assembly, and without the concur- 
rence of a solitary church in the whole connexion, utterly subvert every distinetive 
feature of our standards. Even supposing that there is no danger, at present, of 
any such evils, yet what can be said in defence of a system whose action regu- 
larly followed out, may bring about such results? The truth is, that Presbyte- 
rianism in the Bible and in our standards, and Presbyterianism in the Seminaries, 
the Boards, the Periodicals, the mouths of our great men, and, too often, the de- 
cisions of our church courts—are often so distantly related—that their union would 
violate no rule of the law of incest ever contended for by the most rigid inter- 


preter.) 

Wuereas, attempts are now making to change the doctrine of 
the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States on the subject of Incest, and two Synods, on their own motion, 
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have expressed opinions favourable to the proposed alteration, and 
others may adopt a similar course ; it is proper, if not necessary on 
the part of this Synod to express its unalterable adherence to the 
doctrine of our standards in this particular, and its firm purpose to re- 
sist, with its whole influence, all attempts to change it. And in 
giving expression to this general and fixed determination, it seems 
proper to use the occasion, not only to utter our deliberate belief 
that the doctrine of our standards in this particular is in full accord- 
ance with the revealed will of God, and its strict observance a most 
important safe-guard to the purity of society; and still further, that 
the proposed change, even if it could be lawfully effected, would 
have no other tendency than to degrade the church in its outward 
character, and convulse it in its interior condition; but also, and in 
order to put an end, if possible, to such agitations, to protest against 
the existence of any ordinary power, or mode, by which the faith of 
the church, or its great and fundamental principles can be changed. 
Our explicit faith is, that the whole church of God combined, has no 
power to make any articles of faith, or to unmake any; but that it 
can only declare and profess that faith revealed from heaven. What 
that is, according to the belief of this church, is set forth in its Con- 
fession. And not only is no ordinary provision made for changing 
this faith, but the very notion of making such a provision is absurd, 
since the faith itself is propounded as being, not of man, but of God, 
and therefore unchangeable. Nor does this lay any pretext for hu- 
man infallability; since that which the cburch of Christ has held for 
above eighteen centuries as divine truth, may surely be held by us as 
divine truth still, without the fact of our disallowing any ordinary 
conirivance for its future change, as mere human opinions, subject- 
ing us to the charge of believing our Confession to be inspired. Nor 
is there any hardship in this; since they who do not hold our faith 
were never under any constraint to profess it; and such as change 
their faith, have surely no right to change the Confession of those 
who have not changed their faith; and manifestly the hardship of 
driving men who have not changed their faith to the alternative of 
giving up their church or changing their Confession, is infinitely great- 
er than that which men bring upon themselves to change their 
church when they have changed their faith. Nor does the power 
vested in the General Assembly and the majority of the Presbyte- 
ries to establish constitutional rules, from time to time, (Form of 
Govt. ch. XII. sec. 8.) touch this questionat all. For the Confession 
of Faith declares that “the whole counsel of God, concerning all 
things necessary for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is 
either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and necessary 
consequence, may be deduced from Scripture, unto which nothing at 
anv time is to he added ;’’ and that the things ‘‘ which are to be or- 
dew d by the light of nature and Christian prudence, according to 
the general rules of the Word,” are only “ some circumstances con- 
cerning the worship of God, and government of the Church, common to 
human actions and societies.’’ (Confession Faith, ch. I. sec. 6.) In 
regard to these comparatively unimportant matters, concerning which 
God has not been pleased to reveal his will plainly and fully, the 
General Assembly may, in a faithful observance of the ‘“ general 
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rules of the Word,” adopt two courses: it may pass acts, from time 
to time, which it may, in its sound discretion, also change; or it may 
send down Overtures, which, when they are approved in writing by 
a majority of all the Presbyteries, may ‘ be established as constitu- 
tional rules’’——which cannot afterwards be changed, except in the 
like manner. But that, under such provisions as these, a power 
should be claimed to alter at will the faith of the church, is not only 
absurd in itself—but would make the majority of the church, instead 
of God’s unchangeable truth, the basis of the faith of God’s people, 
which would be impious. Or to say the least, it would substitute 
the varying, and capricious decisions of actual majorities, in the place 
of a written rule which can neither be seduced, corrupted, nor de- 
ceived—as the agreed sense of the unchangeable will of God; and 
thus lay a foundation for perpetual changes in the faith of the church, 
or else perpetual schisms in its body. This Synod, therefore, hold- 
ing the faith of the church to be true, to be based on God’s Word, to 
be the same held by the elect in all ages since the days of the Apos- 
tles, and to be in its very nature unchangeable—protests against all 
attempts to change it,—and especially against the efforts now making 
to change so much of it as relates to the subject of Incest; and here- 
by solemnly binds itself to resist, to the uttermost, and in every 
form—all such endeavours. 

The stated clerk of this Synod is hereby directed to cause an at- 
tested copy of this minute to be laid before the next General Assem- 
bly, as our respectful remonstrance in the premises ; and as an Over- 
ture to that body, praying it to assert openly the unalterableness of 
the faith and fundamental principles of the church, by any ordinary 
or constitutional proceeding. 





CLOSE OF THE WORK.—FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


Tue present number of this periodical, completes the ninth year 
of my labours as an editor—and in all probability, closes, finally, 
my connection with the periodical press. In the month of January, 
1835, I issued the first number of the Baltimore Literary and Rel- 

ious Magazine, in connection with Mr. AnpRew Boyp Cross, as 
joint proprietors and editors of that monthly. That work was con- 
tinued during seven years; for the first year and a half, Mr. Cross 
and myself were jointly engaged in conducting it ; for the next year, 
that is from June 1836, to June 1837, Mr. Cross conducted it alone, 
I being in Europe, and contributing chiefly such articles only as 
bore my name: and for the remaining four and a half years, to the 
end of 1841, when the name of that periodical was changed, I was 
in the principal, and for the most of the time, the sole charge of the 
work. The present publication—which now completes its second 
year, is but a continuation of the former one, under a new name, 
and under my sole care. I have written more than half the matter 
printed in the nine 8vo. vols. which constitute the two works: the 
balance, besides the important and valuable contributions of Mr. 
Cross, was written by a large number of persons, amongst whom are 
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some of the ablest men of this age, whose contributions were, no 
doubt, the chief cause of whatever hold the two works have had 
upon the public mind during so many years. 

The subscription list has varied, from nothing—at which it started 
on the issue of the first number, to a thousand, which is the highest 
point it reached; the average issue being about eight hundred— 
which, with the numerous extras, gives a total issue during the nine 
years, of considerably over a hundred thousand pamphlets, containing 
from four to five millions of pages. The circulation has penetrated 
into every section of the United States, and into many foreign coun- 
tries, and has reached almost every class of readers. This has been 
accomplished, without paid agencies, or any personal effort to obtain 
subscribers. The patronage was won by the work itself. 

The actual pecuniary result is a loss equal to about the amount of 
one year’s expenditure out of the nine; although the apparent re- 
sult is an inconsiderable gain, which is represented by small debts 
scattered over the whole nation, the mass of which, those who owe 
them have, apparently, no idea of paying, nor I of getting. This re- 
sult was not unexpected, nor is it otherwise unpleasant than as it ex- 
hibits the misfortunes, the carelessness, or the want of honesty on the 
part of my fellow beings. It is not without satisfaction I contem- 
plate this proof that I have served my generation long and earnestly, 
without the possibility of its saying it paid me for it. 

If I could see that it was my duty to continue this publication, 
there is nothing in its business department, nothing in the feel- 
ings of the public towards it, nothing in the facilities of con- 
ducting it, that would present any obstacle half so great as I have 
repeatedly surmounted. As far as I am capable of judging, the facts 
are the other way. The work is discontinued against the remon- 
strances of its firmest supporters—in the midst of a patronage about 
equal in all respects to the average of the nine years—and with a 
list of contributors as able and numerous as it ever had. It is not 
killed; it does not die; it is not driven from the field. But ona 
calm survey of what is around me and before me, it does not appear 
to me to be my duty, any longer, to make the sacrifices and endure 
toil required by my position, and I therefore voluntarily retire 
rom it. 

Of all literary efforts, those connected with the periodical press, 
are the most fruitless and evanescent. Of all kinds of influence, that 
exerted by it, is the most doubtful and precarious. Of all cares, those 
imposed by its superintendence are the most wasting and ceaseless. 
Of all responsibilities it inflicts that which is the most comprehen- 
sive and embarrassing. There are few men who have conducted a 
periodical, that would willingly resume such an employment, or even 
think of continuing it beyond the limits of the plainest necessity. This 
general repugnance, is immeasurably increased, in my _ regard, 
by the controversial character which the work with which I have 
been so long connected, has been obliged to assume. I shall 
not, perhaps, be considered sincere by all who will read these lines, 
when I solemnly declare that by nature and by principle, I am 
utterly averse to the painful and wasting excitement of contro- 
versy; but God is my witness that I have at no time em- 
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barked in any controversy, personal or public, which it appeared to 
me I could avoid and preserve my honour and my conscience ; and 
that the pain I have suffered from this source alone is infinitely be- 
yond any possible compensation, which any thing but a sense of hav- 
ing done my duty, and tried to serve my master, could bestow upon 
me. I now find myself in a position, which does not imperatively 
require the continuance, on my part, of this state of things ; for many 
of those subjects which have required this l:ind of defence or attack, 
are either in a new position, or are taken up in all parts of the coun- 
try by many able hands. Moreover, new controversies are springing 
up, in some of which I have no heart to embark; and others, if I 
should continue this periodical, I must wage with individuals and 
with classes of persons, with whom I have no heart to combat. It 
is also true that men who reach my time of life, and have imposed 
upon them the painful necessity of comprehending all the worth- 
lessness and insignificance of their immediate generation—acquire 
a greater love for truth in itself considered, as they gradually lose 
their fervid hope of seeing it triumph around them; and so, while 
they do not despair of humanity, they pitch their expectations more 
and more remotely, and begin to live less and less for present results. 
It is a mercy, not a ground of sorrow, when we learn such lessons 
before our powers are destroyed in efforts whose fate it must be to 
perish with those for whom they were put forth and those against 
whom they were directed, both of whom are, too often, unworthy of 
them. And above all, my vocation is to preach the gospel of the 
ever blessed God; and while I was, and still am, willing to risk every 
thing else—I cannot, I dare not, risk, by toils which are beyond my 
failing health and increasing years, the insupportable calamity of 
living, and not preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

In the course of my editorial career, I have been obliged to dis- 
cuss a multitude of great subjects affecting the interests of the hu- 
man race, and the glory and advancement of the Redeemer’s cause. 
That I may not have often erred, I dare not say. But I can affirm 
that I have sought to know nothing but truth, to promote nothing but 
righteousness, to please none but God. Whatharm I may have done, 
I deeply lament and would gladly atone. What good, I lay humbly 
and gratefully at the Saviour’s feet. For the rectitude of my inten- 
tions I appeal to God : for the truth of my opinions, to posterity. 

If it were left to me, I would close these labours, with an act of 
general amnesty. With me, it is a very small thing to be judged of 
man’s judgment; and there are few, I would hope, whose malevo- 
lence is proof against the deadening power of time and forgiveness. 
However that may be, it is my part to be just alike to my own feel- 
ings and principles, and to the character of others. Those who have 
wronged me—I heartily forgive; those whom I may have injured 
or wounded, I pray to forgive me. 

There is but one duty left, and that is the hardest of all. How 
many noble and true-hearted men—how many clear and upright 
spirits—how many faithful and confiding friends—how many great 
and cultivated minds—how many brave and generous hearts—how 
many pure and ardent Christians—have I not been brought to know, 
or been enabled to appreciate more truly, by reason of my relations 
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to the press? Amidst much, alas! how much, that tempted me to 
detest and contemn my race—how much also have I discovered to 
make me reverence, trust, and love, those bright and glorious sam- 
ples of humanity, which God, in mercy, scatters here and there 
amidst a world cursed and polluted by sin? Venerated men—be- 
loved brethren—honoured fellow labourers—dear, thrice dear fellow 
worshippers at the shrine of heaven-descended truth—farewell. 
No more will my weaknesses claim your indulgence; no more will 
my poor labours win your smiles, by the objects to which they were 
directed more than by aught of worth in them. Farewell—great, 
good, noble friends. Eyes that seldom weep, are dim with tears as I 
trace these words; and a heart that only turns to adamant under ef- 
forts to deter it, melts with almost unmanly tenderness, at every re- 
collection of so much goodness from those who might so justly and 
so often, above all others, have censured me. May that God who 
has blessed the world by giving such men to it, stand by you every 
moment of your pilgrimage through it, and bring you, in his good 
time, to crowns and thrones amidst that redeemed, victorious host, 
which will abide in his presence forevermore, and where, by a mira- 
cle of grace, I hope to join the blessed company. 

Ascribing to the unmerited goodness of God all the favour that has 
been bestowed upon me during these long years of toil, I now close, 
as I suppose for life, my connexion with the periodical press. 


Rospert J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Baltimore, November 28, 1843. 





fc} Notice to Correspondents and Subscribers.—The articles remaining 
on hand unpublished, will be carefully preserved, subject to the order of their re- 
spective authors. We were in hopes we should have been enabled to print them 
all in an extra number of this work—which we would willingly have done, if we 
could have obtained from our subscribers in arrear, the means of doing so. But 
having already added the amount of two extra numbers to this volume, and hav- 
ing made arrangements for adding, in the form of a supplement, matter equal— 
as we suppose it will be—to about two-thirds of a third number,—thus adding, 
without charge, about one-fourth more matter for the year, than our terms re- 
quite; we hardly felt it to be proper to go farther, under the circnmstances. 
Those indebted to us upon subscription will be allowed to pay at the rate of 
$ 2 50 per year, until the end of this year; after which the accounts both of this 
and the former work, will be put into the hands of D. Owen & Son, Booksellers, 
Baltimore,—who will make them out uniformly, at the rate of $3 per year—and 
send them by mail to all who are behind hand at that time. 














